








HATFIELD HOUSE. 
THE SEAT OF THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


By Mrs. MARWOOD TUCKER 
(Vée BerREsForRD Hope). 


JEW places in England have a more interesting historical record than 
Hatfield House in the county of Hertford, the seat of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. We hear of it first in King Edgar’s reign, when the 
manor of Hatfield was presented to the Abbey of Ely. The Abbey 
was made a bishopric by Henry I. and Hatfield became the Bishop’s 
residence. The old palace was built by Morton, Bishop of Ely, 
between 1479 and 1486, but the only remaining portions of the 
building are the gateway and the banqueting hall now used as 
stables. Henry VIII. coveted the place, and when Thomas Goodrich wished to become 
Bishop of Ely, he granted his request on condition that, Hatfield should be transferred 
to the Crown in exchange for some other land near Ely. Thus, in 1538, it became 
royal _ property. == 
Henry VIII.some- [— = = : : = as 
times resided at FP _ : : : 
Hatfield, and it is 
said that Edward 
VI. received there 
the announcement 
of his accession to 
the throne. Eliza- 
beth lived at Hat- 
field in great re- 
tirement during 
the latter years 
of Queen Mary’s 
reign, and an old 
oak, unfortunately 
now quite dead, 
marks the place 
where she received 
the news of her 
sister’s death. 
Queen Elizabeth WEST SIDE WITH PRIORY GARDEN. 
again visited Hat- 
field in 1575, ard received Fytton the Vice-Treasurer of Ireland underneath the same 
oak. James I. on his progress to London from Scotland stopped at Sir Robert Cecil’s 
house at Theobalds, also in Hertfordshire, and took such a fancy to the place that 
in 1607 a deed was signed exchanging it for Hatfield. Since that date Hatfield has 
been held by the direct line of Salisbury Cecils. 

Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards first Earl of Salisbury and frequently called ‘‘ Secretary 

98. November, 1891 G2 
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Cecil,” was the second son of the great Lord Burleigh by Lady Mildred Coke his 
second wife, but there is no exact record of the date of his birth. He built the present 
house, and there seems to be very little doubt that he was his own architect, assisted 
by his mason Conn, and a carpenter called Lyminge ; his steward Thomas Wilson 
acting as paymaster and foreman of the works. The bills for the building, which 
are still in existence, show that the cost was only a little over £7,000. The house 

stands on a moderate 


WK AQ hill, and as seen from 
Qo the Great Northern 

Sh Se ie \i 
AN 


MAK railway seems to cap 
\WNS A) the town of Hatfield. 

TAR The old approach 
from the railway and 
town was up a steep 
incline through the 
main street, leaving 
the church on the 
right close to the 
old gateway, then 
through what remains 
of the quadrangle of 
Queen Elizabeth's old 
palace, and under 
another archway. 
This approach did not 
do justice to Cecil’s 
great house, for a few 
feet further on, on 
emerging from the 
last archway, the 
road takes an abrupt 
turn to the right, 
straight inside the 
parapeted gravel 
court, thus prevent- 
ing any striking coup 
dail of the mansion, 
until quite close under 
it. Within the last 
thirteen or fourteen 
years the present 
Marquis of Salisbury 
has made a new drive 
\ approaching from the 
north-west, through 
—_ some fine wrought- 
HALL OF OLD PALACE. iron gates immedi- 
ately opposite the 
railway station, over a viaduct skirting the town on the right-hand side, and leaving 
the park to the left. 

The south front of the house is the most beautiful. A broad gravelled terrace through 
iron gates brings the carriage drive past the west side, round to the south entrance, 
where there is a very large gravelled court. As will be seen from the engraving, the 
central part is recessed back from the wings about one hundred feet, the whole facade 
including the wings being two hundred and eighty feet wide. The ground floor of the 
centre is entirely taken up by the Armoury. Doric pilasters mounted on pedestals 
between the arches, support the cornice on which stand Ionic pilasters, with the fine 
mullioned windows of the gallery in between. These again support the parapet, 
behind which are gables containing the windows belonging to many comparatively 
small rooms. In the projecting porch there are coupled columns instead of pilasters, 
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while in the tower the columns are of the Corinthian order, thus producing a richness 
and variety that is charming. The porch runs up three stories and in the upper one 
is a panel with the Cecil arms carved in high relief, while the piercing of the 
parapet is formed of the figures 1611, on which date the house was completed. All 
this central part is quite Palladian in character, whereas the rest of the outside is pure 
Tudor in style. 

The part of the west wing adjacent to this central block of the house contains the 
chapel, which I shall describe later on, but the rest of the wing that projects forward is 
comparatively modern. 
A terrible fire broke 
out on November 17th, 
1835, which raged 
violently, gutting the 
whole wing until it 
reached the walls of 
the chapel. A large 
cistern then burst | \ 
which checked the }. 
flames, while at the 
same moment the wind 
suddenly shifted from 
south-west to .north- 
east, anda heavy snow 
storm came on, which 
effectually subdued the 
fire, just as the beams 
connecting the wing 
with the main body of 
the building wereabout 
to be severed, in the 
hope of saving the 
rest. The last Lord 
Salisbury rebuilt the 
wing exactly on the 
old plan, and in order 
to preserve the ancient 
look, dug up = and 
used the bricks of the 
foundations of the de- 
stroyed parts of Queen 
Elizabeth’s old palace. 
The walnut room, a ° 
bedroom on the first 
floor, corresponds in 
position to the old 
Lady Salisbury’s room, 
where the fire is said OLD PALACE FROM THE NORTH. 
to have originated, 
and a picture supposed to be of her is inserted in the chimney-piece. The ground 
floor of the projecting part of the east wing is almost entirely taken up by the private 
rooms of Lord and Lady Salisbury. 

On entering the south and finest entrance we find ourselves in the armoury, one 
of the most beautiful features in the house, and occupying the entire length of the 
front part. The armoury has gone through many changes in its arrangement, for 
before the late marquis glazed the arcades it was open to the outer air. In his time 
too the walls were white and hung with numerous groups of Spanish armour picked 
up after the wreck of the great Armada. The effect of the white walls and ceiling, 
and the marble floor, was rather cold and colourless, and a great improvement has 
just been made. At the time of the Queen’s visit in 1846, the last Lord Salisbury 
brought four fine pieces of tapestry to decorate her bedroom with. These represented 
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the four seasons, and were brought from an old house in Wiltshire. They are the 
work of a foreigner, who in Henry VIII.’s time was brought to England to teach the 
art of tapestry weaving, and were sold when the family became extinct. These 
tapestries are now hung on the wall opposite the arcade in the armoury. The wall 
has also been panelled, and a figure in armour placed between the tapestries. This 
improvement brings in the warmth and colour wanted for artistic effect. 

Opening out of the south-west corner of the armoury is the chapel, which is two 
stories high, and has rooms above. It was consecrated in 1815 by Richard Neile, 
Bishop of Lincoln. Unfortunately the chapel runs right across the wing, and the only 
passages connect- 
ing the rest of 
the wing with the 
main body of the 
house are through 
the gallery’ of 
the chapel, and 
through a part of 
the ground floor 
partially screened 
off from one end 
of the chapel, from 
whence the sketch 
has been taken. 
The ceiling and 
panels were copied 
by the last Lord 
Salisbury from the 
Chapel Royal at St. 
James’s. An organ 
stood on the right- 
hand side close to 
the chancel, the 
case of which is 
coeval with the 
chapel, although 
the inside is by 
Green and _ only 
dates from _ the 
latter part of last 
century. Musically 
this organ is an 
inferior instrument, 





and has been moved SIR ROBERT CECIL, FIRST EARL OF SALISBURY, BUILDER OF HATFIELD, 

into the summer 

drawing-room. A superior one has been recessed back in very nearly the same 
position, and has been decorated and the rest of the chapel touched up by an Italian 
painter, Taldini by name, who was at work for two years in the house in the present 
Lord Salisbury’s time. At the east-end there is a fine old Jacobean stained-glass 
window, underneath which is a pure white carved alabaster altar, which, combined 
with the rich colouring of the frescoes and old carved oak seats give an effective 
combination of colour. A gallery runs round three sides of the chapel, and is divided 
into panels and arches with room in each for a single worshipper. At the west end of 
the gallery which goes back some little way, is an arm-chair raised on a dais and 
standing with its back to the west window, which belonged to Anne of Denmark, 
Queen of James I. Beyond the chapel the abutting part of the west wing consists 
entirely of visitors’ bedrooms. 

At the east end of the armoury, we find a set of summer sitting-rooms 
opening from Lord and Lady Salisbury’s private rooms, and which contain some of 
the best pictures in the house. The room at the south-east corner used to be the 
summer dining-room, but is now Lady Salisbury's sitting-room. Here is the very 
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well-known picture of Sarah Price and two lambs by Sir Joshua Reynolds, also a large 
Van Dyck representing the family of a Duke of Northumberland, and a portrait by 
the same painter of the Earl of Pembroke. A door in the north-east corner leads to 
the yew room, where a lovely oval portrait, said to be Mary Queen of Scots when only 
seventeen, by L. de Heere, is embedded in the chimney-piece opposite the window. 
On another side of the room is the famous picture of Queen Elizabeth by Zucchero, 
with eyes and ears all over her dress and serpents on her sleeves. Other pictures in 
. the same room by 
Zucchero are Dud- 
ley, Earl of Leicester, 
Dudley, Earl of War- 
wick, Mrs. Went- 
worth, and Sir 
William Cecil, after- 
wards the famous 
Lord Burleigh, and 
father of Robert 
Cecil. There is also 
a picture of the first 
Earl of Exeter, 
ih j uy Thomas Cecil, son 
mt i it of the former and 
Lede elder brother of the 
latter. A set of three 
portraits labelled as 
three Ducs de Guise, 
after Pourbus, are on 
another wall, but two 
of them are supposed 
to be kings of France. 
One is undoubtedly 
the portrait of Henri 
de Guise, nicknamed 
Le Balafré, for there 
is a curious sym- 
metrical oval hole in 
one cheek represent- 
ing the scar. A hand- 
some head in one 
corner of the room is 
Catherine Cornaro, 
Queen. of Cyprus, 
who died in 1480. 
Besides these there 
are pictures of the 
Earl of Macclesfield, 
attributed to Kneller, 
Admiral Coligni by 
Pourbus, Lady Huns- 
THE OLD ORGAN IN THE SUMMER DRAWING-ROOM. den by Lucas de 
Heere, the Duke of 
Suffolk by Mark Garrard, Gondemar by C. Jansen, and a picture of a Lady Cecil who 
must have been of great age when taken. 

Still proceeding reactnnanih we come to one of the brightest rooms in the house, 
the summer drawing-room. The east side is mostly occupied by two large windows, 
one being a bay, —s on to a flight of steps leading down to the same eastern 
terrace as Lady Salisbury’s sitting-room. Opposite the windows is the chimney-piece, 
and on one side of the room the old chapel organ. The room is panelled, and not so 
long ago it was found that a set of sconces hung round the walls, painted the same 
colour as the old oak, were really silver. A curious picture hung here is ‘‘ A Marriage 
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Féte at Bermondsey.” It was formerly labelled ‘‘ Entertainment given by Cardinal 
Wolsey for Henry VIII. to meet Anne Bullen,” but on examination proved only to be a 
wedding procession at Bermondsey. A forbidding-looking lady, but marvellously 
learned, it is said, is the Lady Mildred Coke, whose portrait by Zucchero is also 
placed in this room. There are also portraits of Lord Burleigh and his son Robert, 
by Zucchero, and a picture of James I., who appears as a red-haired canny Scotch- 
man. The Countess of Cumberland, by Old Stone, is an extraordinary figure dressed 
up with brilliant red and yellow bows. 

A door in the corner through the west side of the room leads us to the foot of the 
great staircase, and a door opposite leads into the great hall, which we will explore 
before going up stairs. This hall is the grandest feature of the house, being of the 
dimensions of a good-sized college-hall. It is panelled about half-way up, and above 
on the side opposite the windows are hung tapestries procured by the great Duke of 
Wellington, the subject being the Garden of the Hesperides. At the east end is a pro- 
jecting musicians’ gallery, and from it are hanging two large colours which belonged 
to the Coldstream 
Guards, and were 
presented by Lord 
Frederick Paulet 
to. the last Lord 
Salisbury, and 
four smaller ban- 
ners, part of the 
set that the great 
Napoleon had 
made for the pro- 
posed Champs de 
Mai, and _ which 
fell into the hands 
of the Duke of 
Wellington when 
the allies marched 
into Paris in 1814. 
On the north side 
of the hall the 
windows are ; 
placed high up, THE EAST SIDE, 
and the walls 
above the panelling are frescoed.1 On the west side a central door leads into the 
north hall, and the whole partition is panelled with carved oak. Among the pictures 
in the hall are a full-length portrait of Mary Queen of Scots hung under the musicians’ 
gallery, dated 1578, a celebrated one of Queen Elizabeth dressed as Diana the 
huntress, with a black and gold gown holding hunting gear, and with a white rat 
climbing up her sleeve, a portrait of Queen Mary holding a chalice with a skull, and 
Philip I]. of Spain, and a picture by Mabuse of Richard III., representing him toying 
with three rings on different fingers, and giving him a very interesting but wicked face. 

There are two main staircases at Hatfield, one at either end of the central part of 
the house, and also two good ones in each of the wings. Besides these there are 
numerous small ones, leading up through the turrets with access from many of the 
bedrooms on the first and second floor. The two main staircases only lead up to the 
first floor, and are called the Great Staircase, and the Adam and Eve Staircase.2 The 
former starts from a landing between the summer drawing-room and the great hall, 
and leads to King James’s room on one side, and the musicians’ gallery on the other 
The carved wicket-gate, which is placed a few steps up, is supposed to have been made 
to prevent dogs getting up into the state-rooms. The carvings on the staircase are 
very beautiful. The most striking picture hung on the staircase is the one presented 
to Robert Cecil in 1590 by Queen Elizabeth, representing the white horse which she 
rode to Tilbury Fort. Other pictures are a portrait of the fourth Earl of Salisbury 














1 The work was done by Taldini in the present Lord Salisbury’s time. 


* So called from a picture hung there of Adam and Eve, supposed to be by Altert Diirer. 
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painted on an old canvas, a Lord Cranborne by Van Dyck, Van Tromp the Dutch 
admiral, a nice picture by Cuyp, and Beaumont the French ambassador to James I., 
by Myttens. 

The marble chimney-piece in King James’s room has an enormous bronze statue of 
James I. filling the central niche. Itis never deemed safe to shake this room too much, 
for fear of this figure descending unexpectedly. The walls of the room are now hung 
with crimson damask, with a panelled dado of oak about seven or eight feet high, picked 
out with gold, and executed entirely by Hatfield workmen. The pictures have also been 
added to and re-hung. A more than life-sized portrait of the German Emperor looks 
down upon us from 
the centre of the 
south end. It was 
painted by Wimmer 
in 1889, and has just 
been presented to 
Lord Salisbury. He 
is represented as an 
admiral with a teles- 
cope under his arm, 
on the very polished 
deck of a war-ship. 
On either side of the 
room are full-length 
portraits of the pre- 
sent Marquis and 
Marchioness, the 
latter leading Lord 
Cranborne by the 
hand, when he was 
a youth of about 
fifteen. They are 
both by the elder 
Richmond, and the 
one of Lord Salis- 
bury is a_ striking 
picture in his robes 
as Chancellor of 
Oxford. At the 
opposite end of the 
room is a picture of 
Charles X.,'an heir- 
loom, and on either 
side King George 
and Queen Char- 
lotte. On one side 
of the chimney-piece 
are two portraits of 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, PAINTED BY ZUCCHERO, the first Marquis and 
Marchioness. Lord 

Salisbury is by Romney, and Lady Salisbury is one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s best. 
On the other side are full-length portraits of the last Lord and Lady Salisbury, the 
latter (who was a Miss Gascoigne) is a very beautiful picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Over the doorways are two very poor pictures of Lady Salisbury, now Countess of 
Derby, second wife of the last Lord Salisbury, and of the late Viscount Cranborne, 
eldest brother of the present peer. A great many curiosities are kept in this room: 
underneath the picture of the German Emperor is a large glass case almost entirely 
filled with addresses, caskets, &c., presented to the present Marquis of Salisbury. On 
either side of this case are two tables with glass tops, containing, amongst other 
things, the garden hat of Queen Elizabeth which she was wearing when her accession 


to the throne was announced to her underneath the oak ; a pair of silk stockings, the 
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first imported into England, and given to Queen Elizabeth by Mrs. Montague, a 
tortoise-shell cane mounted with gold and cut amber, which belonged to James I., and 
a purse, the property of James II. In some fine Italian gilded carved wood and glass 
cabinets presented lately by Sir Philip Currie, and which stand between the windows, 
are two tea-caddies of tortoise-shell and silver, said to have belonged to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and some fine old china. The door to the left of the chimney-piece leads straight 
into the gallery which on the story above corresponds exactly in area and position to 
the armoury below, the only difference being that the loggias are on the same level as 
the rest of the floor, 
and two carved oak- 
pillars at each end 
support main beams 
at their entrance. 
The ceiling is entirely 
gilded, the idea being 
taken by the last 
Marquis from a ceil- 
ing at Venice, and the 
cost of the gold leaf 
alone was £1,700. 
The globules for the 
electric light follow 
the pattern of the 
ceiling, and when 
lighted give a very 
fairy-like effect. 

To the left of the 
door where we en- 
tered from King 
James’s room is 
another door that 
leads into the billiard 
room, which like the 
chapel in the west 
wing, is on this floor 
in the east wing the 
only communication 
with the abutting 
part. On the south 
side of the gallery 
are the windows, and 
the loggias are hung 
with small pictures, 
and filled with curio- 
sities. Small _re- 
cessed shelves in the 
panelling of the east 
one contain a crystal LADY MILDRED COKE, WIFE OF SIR WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURLEIGH. 
goblet and spoon, a 
wedding present to Queen Mary on her marriage with Philip II. of Spain, and inscribed 
with the name of Don Diego Lopez de Mendoza, Marquis de Santillana, who accom- 
panied Philip to England, and a modern card case, with very fine diamonds, a gift of 
the Sultan of Turkey to Lord Edward Cecil, one of the sons of the present Lord 
Salisbury. Amongst the pictures at this end of the gallery are portraits of Philip III. 
of Spain, Elizabeth of York, Margaret of Austria, Henry VII., Catherine de Medicis 
(a repulsive face with a receding chin), Margaret, Countess of Richmond, and Ravaillac. 
At the west end of the gallery is a set of small pictures of Henry VIII. and his six 
wives, Charles V. and his wife a handsome woman, Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, the 
Duke of Alva, the Countess of Holland, and a set of miniatures, chiefly of ancestors. 
But perhaps the most curious possession in the house is the pedigree of Queen Eliza- 
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beth, which stands here in a corner in a wooden case, wound on double rollers turned 
by handles, as it is of great length. It was drawn up by her own order, and in it her 
descent is traced from Adam and Eve through every mythical or celebrated person she 
could think of, such as Helen of Troy, Arthur, king of Britain, &c., down to herself. 
We will now go into the library which at this end of the gallery exactly corre- 
sponds in size and position with King James’s room at the other end. The whole of its 
walls are lined with books, and a light balcony running round about two-thirds up 
enables the higher books to be reached. The chimney- -piece contains a mosaic of 
Robert Cecil, copied from one of his portraits in 1608, and given him by Sir Henry 
Ww coton, ambassador at Florence. The famous Cecil sapere, which are now being 
gS 5 : = zs published bythe His- 
torical Manuscript 
Commission in sepa- 
rate reports, used 
to be kept locked up 
behind the grated 
pillars, but now they 
have been moved 
to a strong room 
down stairs. The 
late Dr. Brewer ex- 
amined them and 
wrote an interesting 
article on Reports 
III. and IV. in the 
Quarterly Review 
of January 1876. 
These unique and 
valuable _ historical 
papers extend from 
Edward III.’s reign 
tothe Georges. The 
manuscript journal 
of Lord Burleigh is 
almost all in his own 
handwriting, and 
embraces nearly the 
whole of his public 
Z Z life. There are also 
THE GREAT STAIRCASE. two contemporary 
copies of the famous 
casket letters of Mary Queen of Scots. Besides these historical manuscripts there are 
many curious books, some belonged to Lord Burleigh, others to Lady Mildred Coke 
his wife, the mother of Robert Cecil. Several of them are annotated in a beautiful 
Italian hand by Sir Roger Ascham, tutor of the Princess Elizabeth before she was Queen, 
and one of the two belonged to Sir John Cheke, tutor of Edward VI., and whose sister 
was Lord Burleigh’s first wife and ancestress of the present Marquis of Exeter. These 
books include a copy of Valerius Maximus, which formerly belonged to Nicolas 
Udal, head-master of Eton and Westminster Colleges. There are in the library several 
early editions of the classics published before Henry VIII.’s reign, two copies of 
Parker’s Bible, two early copies of Boccaccio, an early edition of Dante dated 1497, 
a long poem of Sir Walter Raleigh, called ‘‘ Cynthia,” in his own handwriting, and two 
sonnets and two letters by Ben Jonson. The library also contains a beautifully executed 
volume of the manuscript Bible on vellum of the fourteenth century, and a fine illu- 
minated copy of Zhe Pilgrimage of the Soul, in which Bunyan’s idea for the Pilgrim’s 
Progress is foreshadowed. An interesting copy of Nicholas Ferrars’s Harmony of the 
Gospels is bound up with the royal arms on it, and we also find a manuscript chronicle 
of the fifteenth century by Roger de Hoveden, and a copy of Vox Clamantis by John 
Gower, an English poet of the fourteenth century. 
A door seldom used, similar to the one leading from the gallery, but on the other 
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side of the chimney-piece, takes us on to a landing at the top of the Adam and Eve 
staircase which we will describe later on, but now we must first return to the gallery. 
The side of it facing the windows has two fireplaces, and a central transept running 
back to a window in the north front of the house. Opening out from the other ends of 
this side of the gallery, are on one side a door leading to the musicians’ gallery and on 
the other doorways leading to the Adam and Eve staircase, and to the winter dining- 
room, which has a large folding door into the central transept. In this transept is a 
carved wooden cradle 
with A.R. upon it. 
It was Queen Eliza- 
beth’s, and the letters 
signify Anne (Boleyn) 
Regina. 

From here we will 
now enter the winter 
dining-room, — which 
originally was divided 
into three rooms, used 
as state bedrooms, 
the improvement of 
throwing them into 
one is great, for it 
makes a fine room of 
almost the same super- 
ficial area as the Great 
Hall. Opposite this 
door is a full-length 
portrait of the great 
Duke of Wellington 
by Wilkie, also pic- 
tures of Peter the 
Great, Charles XII. 
of Sweden, Henri IV. 
of France, George 
IlI., James I., and 
Charles I. of England. 
There are small pic- 
tures of Nell Gwynne, 
and Sir Simon, an 
ancestor and a Lord 
Mayor of London, and 
Lady Bennet, his wife, 
and portraits of Robert 
Cecil, first Earl of 
Salisbury, and Sir 
Crisp Gascoigne, an- 
cestor of the present CHIMNEY-PIECE IN KING JAMES’S ROOM. 
peer’s mother, and 
also a Lord Mayor of London. A fine old model of a ship is at the foot of the 
staircase, on a landing which has a door that brings us back to the armoury. 
The space on the ground floor, under the winter dining-room, is devoted to offices, the 
pantry, and the servants’ hall, and the basement of the whole house is indeed a perfect 
labyrinth of kitchens, cellars, offices, &c. All the principal visitors’ bedrooms are situated 
in the two wings abutting on the south front, and are mostly called by names recording 
distinguished visitors who have stayed at Hatfield. There are the Queen and Prince 
Consort’s rooms, King James’s rooms, Queen Anne’s, and a Cromwell room; but the 
name in this case comes from the bed which belonged to Richard Cromwell, and was at 
the old family house of the Cecils at Hoddesdon. Then there is the Beaconsfield room, 
and other rooms of less distinguished nomenclature. Most of these rooms are panelled 
or hung with tapestry, procured from abroad and elsewhere by the last Lord Salisbury. 
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It would be impossible to give a list of all the great personages who have been at 
Hatfield ; but I will mention, besides Queen Elizabeth, who of course was only in the 
old palace, James I. and his Queen, George III. and Queen Charlotte, the Queen! and 
Prince Consort, who stayed in the house in 1846, the Shah of Persia, and the German 
Emperor. 

A curious feature of the ground plan is that the south front of Hatfield House is very 
much broader than the north, projections and gable gradually expanding on each side. 
The engraving of the east end will show what I mean. From this side of the house the 
ground slopes away very rapidly and on a hill in the park opposite is a private race- 
course. On the west side of the house below the gravelled terrace drive is a most in- 
teresting old garden called the Priory Garden. It evidently belonged to the old palace, 
for it is adjacent, and is said to have been laid out by James I. Avenues of lime-trees 
trained into arcades run right round the four sides of the garden, which is square, and 
a rockwork pond stands in the middle. In the wall at the west end of the north lime 

ce arcade has lately been put 
up a bas-relief, part of the 
pediment of the second 
Royal Exchange which 
was built on the site of Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s burnt 
in 1666. It represents 
Queen Elizabeth opening 
the first Royal Exchange, 
and contains figures of 
her, Sir Thomas Gresham 
presenting the keys, and 
Lord Burleigh as Prime 
Minister. It came into 
the possession of the last 
Lord Salisbury, and was 
lodged in an outhouse 
until just lately, and it is 
; all charred and cracked 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S CRADLE, with the flames. From 
the side parapets of the 
gravelled court in the south front a double avenue of limes on each side encloses a broad 
band of grass, the width of course of the court, and which stretches away as far as the 
eye can see up a slightly inclined plane. This is the road to London but now it is so 
seldom used that the drive up the centre has been made into a grass road. The drive 
straight opposite to the north front leading out of that courtyard is the direct road to 
Herttord, and passes through a very fine old lime avenue, whilst of the two drives from 
the north-west corner, one leads to the station by the new drive, and the other is the old 
one leading through Queen Elizabeth’s palace tothetown. Turning to the right of the lime 
avenue further on brings us shortly to her oak tree, and it is said that the present Queen 
had the last acorn it bore when she was at Hatfield in 1846. Here turning to the left 
another avenue leads us to a most curious old garden, called the vineyard. It consists 
of avenues and terraces flanked by fantastically cut yew trees and hedges, right down 
a steep slope to the river Lea, on the opposite side of which an old kitchen garden is 
visible, where no doubt if there ever were vines they grew. The engraving gives a 
view from the centre vista through the yew terraces on to the garden opposite. 

It is well worth while to pay a visit to the old parish church, which lies close to the 
old gateway. It is a fine building beautifully restored, and on the north side of the 
chancel is a chapel erected by the second Earl ot Salisbury to the memory of his father, 
the great Robert Cecil in the year 1618. 

It contains a recumbent figure, a striking likeness of the first Earl, lying on a slab 
of marble. Although in the future the lustre of Hatfield House will be as much enhanced 
by the historical interests of the present Prime Minister, the third Marquess of Salisbury, 
yet it has been so identified with the fortunes of the great ‘‘ Secretary Cecil” we cannot 
take leave of it in a more suitable way than by this visit to his mortuary chapel. 


1 The Queen also spent an afternoon at Hatfield in her jubilee year of 1887. 
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GAMES. 
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“710 write about the games of Rugby School is to run the 
gauntlet of criticism and perhaps censure of many 
generations of Rugbeians past and present. In order 
to reduce that risk, I must state, in writing this 
outline, that there can be few old Rugbeians, or 
‘“old Rugs” as we call them, who know how many 
changes have taken place in the last twenty years, not 
so much in the kind of games that are played as in the 
internal character of those games, and not many 
boys, or ‘‘ fellows,” in the school who can realize 
what has been the effect of those changes. In 
the first place, I must allude to the decorations 
which are given to those who distinguish themselves 
in play. They have been much reduced and modified 
under the present headmastership ; but, until a year or so ago, a stranger visiting 
Rugby was at once struck by the ribbons and colours worn by the boys. ‘‘ Who is 
that person with that exceedingly gaudy ribbon ?” asked one of the masters, as a boy 
with a red, white, and blue ribbon round his hat brought him, while he was taking 
his form, a note from another master. We had a school heraldry with its rules 
so precise and so complete, that had a commission of visitation been issued and 
the Garter Principal King at Arms, provided that he had a nice knowledge of Rugby 
blazonry, attended, he would have been able to have assigned to each boy in the 
school his house, hissrank, and his dignity. 

I entered the school in April 1871. Then every new boy was obliged to wear a silk 
hat, or ‘‘ topper,” during his first term. My first term at school was the last term that 
that rule was in force, and very indignant were we boys, who had borne the heat and 
burden of the summer, that the new boys, who succeeded us, should escape from a 
similar ordeal. I well remember, the first night of my arrival, a new boy of the previous 
term coming into the bed-room with a straw-hat, or ‘‘ straw,” in his hand, which he 
regarded with rapture, admiring it as a sign of his emancipation. I remember too, 
that as he heard somebody coming down the passage, probably an older boy, he put 
up his finger to his lips for me to be silent ; for in those days new boys were allowed 
only to be seen and not to be heard. For two years after his first term a boy wore a 
black and white speckled straw-hat with a black ribbon. Each house had its own 
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1 Parts I. and IL, written respectivély by Judge Hughes and Mr. H. Lee Warner, appeared in the 
October number. 
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distinctive ribbon. Magenta and black was the School House colour. My house 
colour was yellow and black, the ribbon having a yellow stripe down the centre, or 
being some other mixture of yellow and black. At the end of his third year a boy 
could ‘‘ take” his ‘‘ white straw,” but he was not expected to do this unless he were 
a ‘‘swell.” Even a boy in the sixth would not take his white straw, except perhaps 
as the head of the school, without first distinguishing himself in the games. The 
word ‘‘swell” had an indefinite, but well understood, meaning in the school. A 
member of the school ‘‘ twenty,” or ‘‘ fifteen” as it is now, or a member of the eleven 
was, for instance, a ‘‘ swell.” If a boy had won distinction in football and gained his 
flannels or his cap, as a general rule, he might wear his house-crest, worked in silk 
for the former, or in gold or silver-thread for the latter, on the ribbon of his straw. 
The School House crest is a 
skull and cross bones, and the 
crest of my old house is a 
double-headed spread eagle. 
These badges were worn only 
during the Christmas and 
Easter terms, that is to say, 
during the football season. In 
the summer term other dis- 
tinctions were worn; for in- 
stance, if a boy were a member 
of the ‘‘ twenty-two,” he would 
wear a dark blue ribbon, or if 
he were a member of the 
‘*eleven”’ he would wear a 
light blue ribbon. However 
short a time he had been in the 
school, if he got into the 
**eleven ” he would be obliged 
to wear a white straw, unless 
he were the captain, and the 
captain might wear, as a 
special mark of distinction, the 
speckled straw with the 
‘eleven ” ribbon —the pride 
of humility. A boy in the 
Wimbledon team wore a blue 
and white ribbon. Each house 
had two caps, one the football- 
cap and the other the house- 
cap. The former was a sign 
THE LAST OF THE THREE TREES, of distinction, and worn only 

by the few boys in the school 

to whom it had been given. Everybody knows what a football cap is like :—a thing 
of velvet, fitting tightly the crown of the head, with a peak and a tassel. The foot- 
ball caps were made of velvet of one colour, and that colour for each house was 
generally the distinguishing colour of the house ribbon. The house-caps were of 
soft woollen material of a rather peculiar shape, fitting the head closely and with 
apeak. Around the edge was a band about half an inch in width, which was a 
noticeable feature. If a boy distinguished himself in cricket, he was allowed 
to wear a red band, or, as a higher distinction, a blue band. The caps of the 
school ‘‘eleven” and school ‘‘twenty-two” were of the same shape and material 
as the house caps. The ‘‘ twenty-two” cap was a dark blue, and the ‘‘ eleven” cap 
was light blue colour. Sometimes cricket and football distinctions were mixed 
together on the house caps. If a boy had distinguished himself in football, 
he might wear an edging of silver or gold on the band of his house cap, or he 
might wear a gold or silver braid down the centre of the band, in the one case to re- 
present that he had gained his ‘‘ flannels,” or his first distinction in football, in the 
other that he had won his ‘‘cap.” These distinctions might be varied in all manner of 
ways, according as a boy had won his red or his blue-band, his flannels or his cap. 
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Then again, he might wear his house crest, to represent his flannels or his cap, on the 
‘“twenty-two” ribbon. But the height of every boy’s ambition was to wear the red, 
white, and blue of the school ‘‘ twenty,” or as it is now, the school ‘‘ fifteen,” on a 
white straw, and I fancy that few boys have felt greater pride in after-life, than a 
member of the school team, when he swaggered down town for the first time in his 
new colours. But recently, I am sorry to say, our school heraldry has, for some reason 
or other, attracted the attention of the authorities, and it has been much altered or 
suppressed, or perhaps I should say differentiated. Now a boy must wear his house 
ribbon for the first two years after entering the school. That no doubt is a useful rule 
to this extent, that it enables identification. But there are other alterations which it is 
somewhat difficult to appreciate. The shape of the house-cap, for instance, has been 
altered and, as many think, spoilt. The new shape is peculiar and cannot well be 
described ; but it does away with the distinguishing band which I have mentioned, and 
now red-bands and blue-bands are signs of the past, though I believe that coloured 
house-ties, which cannot be worn by boys unless when dressed for cricket, have been 
substituted for them. 

To turn for a moment to football. When I was in the school, beginners all wore 
‘*ducks” until they had gained some distinction in play. As soon as a boy distin- 
guished himself, he was allowed to wear ‘‘ flannels’ ; and instead of a blue and white 
striped jersey, he was allowed in some houses to wear a jersey with his house-colours. 
If he further distinguished himself, he was given his ‘‘ cap,” and then he might wear a 
jersey with broader stripes, and with an imitation of his house-crest, usually cut out of 
black cloth, stitched on his breast. If he further distinguished himself, and was given his 
school ‘‘ twenty,” or ‘‘ fifteen,”’ colours, he was obliged to wear flannel knickerbockers, 
instead of flannel trousers, and stockings to match his house colours. Those shortly 
were the rules when I was in the school. Then an alteration was made and ducks were 
abolished, and every boy was allowed to wear flannels ; but ‘‘ flannels,” in order that 
they might have some distinction, were allowed to tuck their trousers into their socks. 
And now there has been a further alteration, and every boy may wear knickerbockers, 
and distinctions in colour only are allowed. Those distinctions are as follows: 
the members of the school ‘‘ fifteen”” wear dark blue knickerbockers and black stockings, 
the ‘‘ caps,” grey knickerbockers and black stockings, the ‘‘ flannels” white knicker- 
bockers and black stockings, and the rest of the school wear white knickerbockers 
and grey stockings. One useful result of these distinctions of colour is that during a 
game the players can see at a glance which of their opponents must be watched the 
most, and so they can prevent them from getting the better of the game. In my 
time, football distinctions were given in the different houses by the heads of the 
teams in those houses, but that system has been altered, and now they are given 
by school committees. Formerly too, football distinctions were given only in the 
Christmas term, but quite recently it has been decided by ‘- Big Side,”’ that not only 
‘*caps”’ and ‘‘ flannels” but also ‘‘ school fifteen” colours may be given in the Easter 
as well as in the Christmas term, and that all boys, except the captains, who play in 
the school fifteen or the school eleven, must resign their colours at the beginning of 
the next football or cricket term. This resignation system has also recently been 
adopted by Harrow. It is intended by these innovations to keep up the interest in 
football during the transition term, that is to say, the term between football and 
cricket, to keep good players up to their old form, and to create keener competition 
for places in the teams. Formerly, in cricket, just as in football, there were distinc- 
tions and privileges as regards dress. These have all been swept away, and now a 
boy may wear what costume he likes, pads, gloves, shoes with spikes, &c. ; but the 
twenty-two and the eleven are alone allowed to wear jackets, or, to use a ’Varsity 
expression, ‘‘ blazers."” These are made of white flannel, for the twenty-two edged 
with dark blue ribbon, and with light blue ribbon for the eleven. 

The games recall to Rugbeians at once the beauty of the Close, and remind them 
of friendships, the germs of which were sown beneath its elms. A change has come 
over those games during the last twenty years. It has been however merely a change 
of an internal nature, and it has been a change, | think, rather for better than for 
worse. Referring, for instance, to football: hacking, scragging, mauling, tripping, 
which were in vogue in my day, have long since disappeared, and are now, among 
present Rugbeians, only a matter of history. To-day a ‘‘ forward” in a game of football 
would be astonished were he to receive a kick on his shin, and he would be still more 
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astonished were that kick to be oft repeated. Anda ‘‘ half-back,” running with the ball 
under his arm, would be at a loss to understand his position, were he to find himself 
suddenly brought to the ground by the foot of the first man among his opponents 
‘**on side,” who in my days would have been entitled to take a flying kick at him ; and, 
if he had been able to pick himself up after his fall, he would be astonished were an 
opponent to run before him and prevent him from following up the ball when it left 
his hands. A committee of the whole Upper School manage the games, and there 
are certain sub-committees. The School Committee is called ‘‘ Big Side,” and it holds 
its meeting generally after dinner in the ‘‘Old Big School,” some such notice as the 
following being pinned on the door to summon the meeting : ‘‘ Big Side Levée at 2.15, 
in ve so and so.” Football, which is compulsory, is the game round which the school 
thought of games centres. During the Christmas term it occupies, out of school, 
the chief attention of the boys, and next to it ‘‘ Big Side” runs and House runs, 
to which I shall refer later. It is continued into the Easter term, but only for a short 
time ; and then paper-chases and steeple-chases, which are brought to an end by the 
Athletic Sports, gradually replace it. 

Cricket, of course, reigns supreme in the summer : but, cricket is not the only form 
of game. Then, the boys turn their attention to the Bath, the Gymnasium, the two 
Racquet Courts, the numerous Fives Courts, Eton or Rugby, hard ball or soft ball. 
Then too, I must not forget the Rifle Corps with its drills, its marches out, its camp, 
shooting for the Wimbledon, now the Bisley, team, &c. There is also bicycling, and 
there was lawn-tennis, but that has recently been suppressed in the interest of cricket. 
But of all the games and forms of sport, football is of most count at Rugby. Rugby 
School is the mother of football, and Rugbeians are, as it were, born and bred up to the 
game. During the Christmas term three annual matches are played, ‘‘ the Sixth,” ‘‘ the 
old Rugbeian,” and ‘‘ the two cock Houses” against the School, and to these matches 
old Rugbeians are invited by the captains of the different sides. They are curiosities 
in football, just as the Wall-game is a curiosity at Eton. In those matches there may 
be upwards of a hundred players—for the invitations to old Rugs are not necessarily 
limited—and sometimes the ball remains so long in the scrummage that the players, 
especially those behind, seldom touch it or even see it. Until 1871 the whole school 
were expected to take part in those three games; but only boys who had their caps 
or flannels actually played. The rest were expected to keep goal, an old custom 
handed down from the times when the numbers of the school were not so high as they 
are now; and a curious sight it was to see the rush of small boys towards the ball 
when it came near, and threatened their goal. Besides those three great matches, the 
School used to play the Universities, and such clubs as Ravenscourt Park, Blackheath, 
Richmond, Manchester, Liverpool, Clifton, &c. ; but, in 1876 the authorities stepped 
in, and on account of the alleged size and weight of the strangers, made a rule that 
the School might play only teams in which there were ten old Rugbeians, and now they 
have made a rule that the School may play only teams from the Universities. 

In alluding to football, I must make an allusion to the peculiarities in the ground. 
In my time the touch-lines were much wider apart than now, and they have been once 
or twice altered since then. The ground included a flagstaff, a walnut-tree, an 
ash-tree, a row of full-grown elms, and a clump of three more elms known as the 
‘three trees,” and also one of the posts, and part of the cross-bar of an old goal, 
known as ‘‘ Case’s Gallows,” the other part having been, before my time, the branch 
of an elm. The ‘‘three trees” formed a marked feature of the game, and many a 
wonderful feat could they have told of goals dropped from them and the like. Many 
a time has a side come up after a drop kick, while the ball has been falling slowly 
and jerkily down from the branches. Alas! two of them are gone, and one alone 
remains on the new touch-line, a shadow of their former greatness. During the 
Christmas term the Close is divided, without interfering with the best cricket-pitches, 
into about six football grounds, the chief one to which I have referred being known as 
‘*Old Bigside,” which is used generally only for foreign matches, or for Big-Side 
matches, that is to say, matches between the Caps and Flannels ; and the other grounds 
are used for small games, such as ‘‘ Below Caps” or ‘‘ Little Sides.” Unti' 1875, 
football at Rugby School was always played with twenty players a side. A change 
was then brought about, accidentally, in this way. The captain of an Oxford team 
having failed to bring down more than fifteen men, declined to play the School unless 
they played only a like number. The condition was agreed to. From that time the 
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spell was broken ; fifteen became the recognized number of the School team ; but, it 
was not until 1888 that the houses reduced their teams to that number. I have ‘already 
alluded to Caps and Flannels, but I have not yet explained what I mean by ‘‘ Belows.” 
Caps, as I said, are given by the School Football Committee ; the formula is : ‘* You 
may take your cap; allow me to congratulate you.” After the ‘‘Caps” come the 
‘‘Flannels,” and then come the players without distinction. The ‘‘ Caps” and the 
‘‘Flannels ” in each house goto make up the house fifteen ; the ‘‘ Flannels,” without the 
‘‘Caps,” go to make up the second fifteen in each house, which is called ‘‘ Below- 
Caps,” or, for brevity, ‘‘ Belows.” The next fifteen in each house are called ‘‘ Two 
Belows ” and so on, though it rarely happens that a house has more ‘‘ Belows ” than 
two. As I have already said, Case’s Gallows, the flagstaff, the walnut-tree and the 
ash-tree are all gone, and the width of the touch-line has been twice reduced. The 
survivor of the ‘‘ three trees” is no longer in the ground but only on the touch-line ; 
and the old football-ground, which gave scope to the fleet of foot to run round their 
opponents, has been reduced to modern dimensions, a progressive policy has been 
introduced, and the School now play according to the Rugby Union Rules, which they 
adopted in 1881. The game was rough, but it did no harm. During the years I was 
in the School no serious accident happened, and I believe that comparatively few 
accidents are really caused by the rough-and-tumble of the game. Certainly, football 
brought out the pluck and the manliness of boys, and induced that physical strength 
and endurance which in later years have stood so many of them in good stead. I 
should say that two of the best known of our football players at school were Messrs. 
Herbert Child and his brother (alas ! now no more) ‘ Algy ” Child, each of whom in his 
day was head of the school team. Perhaps I ought not to choose out of the legion 
of celebrated players, but I do so with an apology to Mr. J. F. W. Taylor, the present 
head of the fifteen. And in connection, I must not forget to mention the names of 
‘*Jim’”’ Gilbert, and the Lindons, of world-wide fame, who kept for us a constant 
supply of the best footballs. 

Next to football, the peculiar form of pastime at Rugby is running. There are 
bigside-runs, house-runs, paper-chases, and steeple-chases. Runs proper are peculiar 
to the School. Everybody knows the nature of a paper-chase. Well, a run isa paper- 
chase without obstacles : its course is along roads, lanes, and footpaths, and is known 
traditionally to the boys. Two hares carry bags and drop paper-scent, more or less 
as a matter of form. The hounds are generally kept together, except in Bigside 
runs, by one or two of the bigger boys, until about a quarter of a mile from the finish, 
when there is a race for what is called the ‘‘ come in,” the places of the boys and 
their times being taken, and marks being given, which score for the different houses 
towards winning the running Challenge Cup. The best runner in each house, as a 
distinction, holds his ‘* house-bags,” that is to say, the bags for holding the scent, and 
the best runner in the School holds the ‘! school-bags.”” The paper for the scent is 
torn up by fags, and sometimes a little coloured paper is mixed with it, according to 
the colours of the houses, in order that the line of scent of houses which have runs 
upon the same day, may be distinguishable. Bigside-runs were formerly voluntary, 
they are now compulsory ; but boys must obtain permission from the authorities 
before taking part in them. The ‘‘Crick” is the most celebrated of all school 
runs. Everybody, I fancy, in the running world has heard of it. On a day at 
the end of the Christmas term—generally on the first Thursday in Dec >ember— 
you may see all the School assembled at the ‘‘ Quad gates.” Towards half-past 
two a couple of boys, with a pair of bags strapped across their shoulders and 
hanging by their sides, will be told off as hares, and given a signal to start. Then 
the boys who are to run as hounds will begin to strip themselves, and give their 
overcoats to the fags of their respective houses ; and ten minutes after the start of the 
hares, they in their turn will receive a signal, and the whole field will soon be in full 
cry. The ‘*Crick” is run only once a year. Its course is along roads and footpaths 
to Crick village, and then back by Hillmorton, the finish being a length of about 
a third of a mile along the Hillmorton road. From the railway one can see, on one 
side, Crick Church in the distance, and on the other side the School chapel, which give 
one approximately an idea of the length of the race. It is a race pure and simple ; and 
it is in this respect a race against time, that if a hare runs the distance in better time 
than the hounds, he wins the race. As a rule, however, the best runners are not sent 
as hares ; for, apart from other considerations, a boy who has to carry a bag of scent 
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is much handicapped. In running little is thought of catching the hares ; at the same 
time in the ‘‘ Crick” they are often caught, or at least passed, by the hounds. The 
length of the race is supposed to be about eleven or twelve miles, and the time in 
which it is run is generally between an hour and twenty minutes, and an hour and 
thirty minutes. Among the winners of the ‘‘ Crick,” of which a list from 1837 to the 
present time exists, are conspicuous the names of Dr. Jex-Blake, the ex-headmaster, 
and now the Dean of Wells, who won in 1850, and Mr. C. G. Steel, an old Rugbeian 
and a master, who won in 1871. In addition to the “ Crick,” there are perhaps about 
a dozen well-defined runs for the School and the houses, of which our records go back 
so far as 1832. These were fully described by Mr. R. S. Benson, a great runner in his 
day, who ran a record ‘‘Crick”’ in one hour, seventeen minutes, twelve seconds, in 
1876, beating, if it can be described as beating, the record of Mr. C. W. L. Bulpett in 
1870 by only nine seconds. Since that book was written more attention, care, and 
interest have been taken in the School running, and many of the records have been 
beaten. For instance, Mr. E. B. Kellett ran the ‘‘ Crick” in 1890 in one hour, fifteen 
minutes, fifteen seconds ; and second to him was Mr. E. M. Beloe, who ran it in one 
hour, sixteen minutes, thirty-one seconds, both of which times have eclipsed the per- 
formances of predecessors. Independently of the School runs, each house has its own 
runs and paper-chases. The best performers are chosen for the School runs, in which 
there is a competition for a Challenge Bigside Running Cup, representatives scoring 
so many points for their respective houses according to their places. 

Towards the end of the Easter term, and as a sort of climax to the runs, come the 
various steeple-chases, school steeple-chases, and house steeple-chases. The School is 
very fortunate in being able to use Clifton Brook, a tributary of the Warwickshire 
Avon, for its sport. Anybody travelling from London to Rugby can see it, first 
winding on the left of the line, and then on the right, just before you reach Rugby 
station. It is not deep, and its breadth varies from perhaps fifteen to thirty feet. In 
the fields through which it passes, the hedges are all of a good consistency and a 
reasonable height, and there are plenty of them, so that the boys can have as many 
hedge-jumps, as well as brook-jumps, as they please. There are usually two 
School Steeple-chases just before Easter. One of them is open to the whole 
school, and the other to boys under five feet seven inches in height. The 
course of these races is marked out by the athletic stewards, and varies little, if 
at all, from year to year. As arule, the course begins in the second field from the 
railway bridge and passes under it, where there is a water-jump of about twenty feet 
in width, known as the ‘“‘ big-jump,” and then, crossing backwards and forwards over 
the brook, and taking hedges on the way, it ends with a stiff hedge and water-jump 
in the direction of the station, known as the ‘‘ school-jump.’’ The number of obstacles 
in the race may vary; but I remember that on one occasion there were as many as 
fourteen water and ten hedge-jumps in a course of perhaps a mile and a half. In my 
time we ran in what are called ‘‘ shorts,’ and I have cause to remember the occasion 
to which I refer, because my extremities were so scratched with thorns, that without 
glycerine and flannel the cold sheets of my bed were unbearable at night. But I 
fancy life would be uncommonly dull without an occasional thorn, and one remembers 
Pascal’s thought, ‘*‘ Rien ne nous plait que le combat, méme non pas la victoire.” 
Naturally, the School had its traditional performances at the brook; perhaps the 
most celebrated of them was ‘‘ Butler’s leap ” from the Clifton Road—over a railing, 
with a deep drop over the brook—known to every Rugby boy, and stirring his ambi- 
tion and exciting emulation. And that reminds me of one advantage of our paper- 
chases : each boy was noticed, the individual was not swamped. Each boy had the 
same obstacles as his fellows to overcome ; each boy tried to follow his leader, and 
thus he learnt his own powers, and his spirit and pluck were brought out and put to 
the test. I must not forget to allude to ‘‘ House-washing."' That custom has ceased 
to exist. Formerly each house had generally a house-washing in the Easter term— 
a sort of compressed paper-chase, backwards and forwards in a short distance, over 
‘*the Brook.” The name is quite sufficient to suggest that this was not a dry process. 
But ‘*‘ House-washing” and ‘‘ Brook-jumping ” are no longer in vogue. 


” 


The Athletic Sports are held after the steeple-chases and last two days. They 
are held in the Close, and courses for them are marked on the grass by the 
athletic stewards. A day or two before the sports the heats for the mile and the half 
mile are run off: they are an old institution, and the thought of them is strange to an 
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outside athlete, who would naturally think that there would be no crush in level races 
of such long distances. The School mile has brought out many good runners, and in 
thinking of the races which I have seen, such names as those of Messrs. C. W. L. 
Bulpett, E. R. J. Nicholls, W. F. Hawtrey, R. S. Benson, B. R. Wise, and their 
performances, naturally come to my mind. And not only did the mile bring out good 
runners and the staying qualities of the School, but also a good record—four minutes 

thirty-nine and three-quarter seconds ; a fine performance for boys at school. Among 
the open events in the School sports are a quarter mile, one hundred and fifty yards 

one hundred and twenty yards hurdle, and a hundred yards race, and in my time there 
was a half-mile hurdle-race, with hurdles at long intervals, a peculiarity which has 
now been abolished. The idea of such a race again startles an outsider. Then 
there were jumps, long and high, putting the weight, throwing the cricket ball, 
&c. ; so that running did not alone bring out the athletic qualities of the School. | 
well remember Mr. M. J. Brooks as a boy at school. We used to see him practising 





BUTLER’S LEAP. 


by himself or with his elder brother, backwards and forwards over the Clifton Brook ; 
and some years afterwards I was proud, as an old Rugbeian, to see him win his event 
at the Inter-University Sports, with the magnificent leap of six feet two and a half 
inches, and to see him again, within a few days, win the amateur championship for 
high jumping. Again, putting the weight has produced some strong men. Knack alone 
did not enable Mr. Cowlishaw—who played this year for Oxford in the Inter-University 
Rugby football-match—to ‘ put” thirty-one feet one inch, Mr. Wigan, thirty-three 
feet nine inches, or Mr. Jackson, thirty-four feet seven inches. Then, too, in throwing 
the cricket ball, Mr. E. L. Curry threw one hundred and five yards, two feet, and 
several throws of over a hundred yards are among our School records. These were 
really fine performances for boys at school, and show how their muscles were developed, 
and their manliness called into play. Besides the orthodox open events, we had an 
occasional tug of war, or a sack-race, or a pick-d-back race, and there were races for 
boys under a certain size or under a certain age. The next athletic sports will be 
subject to some alterations, which were passed by Bigside Levée in December 1890. 
In future, competition in the athletic games by height will be abolished and com- 
petition by age substituted ; and in flat races every house will be required to run at 
least one representative in every open event, and two in every ‘‘ below” event, viz., 
every event for boys below sixteen years of age ; and no competitor who competes in 
the ‘‘ below” events must be over sixteen years of age on the first of March preced- 
ing the sports. There is an Athletic Challenge Cup held from year to year by the 
winner of most points in the sports, and towards this cup points are scored, not only 
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by winners in athletics proper, but by the winner of the Crick and by the winners of 
school events, such as racquets, fives, swimming, diving, &c. 

This calls to mind that the ‘‘ Crick” to which I have referred is, except for the score 
towards the School Challenge Cup, a race without a prize—a race for honour and 
glory ; and I am glad to think that the winners would think far more of beating a 
record than of gaining a score towards the cup. 

If I may refer as a critic to our athletic sports at school I should say that we did 
not train enough, or perhaps I ought rather to say that we did not understand how to 
train. We abjured the pastrycook for a time—Jacomb, Hobley, Wells, Jeffereys or 
Groocock, were for us voluntarily out of bounds; but dieting is not the only con- 
sideration in training. We did not sufficiently specialize. Nowadays people must be 
specific rather than generic, and if we made a mistake, I fancy it was the mistake of 
not training for particular events. I remember when I was at Cambridge, a Rugby 
boy wrote to me two or three days before the School sports, and asked me to advise 
him as to training. What could I do? If I remember rightly I told him to wear 
running shoes with spikes, to learn to start, to carry corks in his hands, to keep his 
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hands down, to run on his toes and not flat-footed, to lengthen his stride, never to look 
back in the race, to remember the finish, and to run to win. My friend won; but I 
expect that he won rather upon his exceptional powers than upon the advice which I 
had given him. 

Cricket, unlike football, was not compulsory when I was at school—I wish for my 
own sake that it had been—and now it is only partly so. One result of this has been 
that recently, until the last year or so, lawn tennis and bicycling have somewhat in- 
terfered with its excellence. In 1889 a motion was brought forward at Bigside Levée, 
that cricket, like football, should be compulsory throughout the School. Unfortunately, 
in my opinion, it was lost by one vote; eighty-six votes being given in support of the 
motion, and eighty-seven votes being given against it. Cricket, however, at the 
present time, is compulsory for members of the upper school during their first 
two years, and for members of the middle school during their first three vears. 
That rule was made in 1887, and it ought to raise the standard of the School 
cricket, which, however, has improved since the purchase, chiefly through the 
energy of Mr. W. H. Bolton, of ‘‘Caldecott’s Field.” The late John Lillywhite 
was for six years the School professional, and then came ‘ Alf” Diver, a straight 
medium pace bowler, who for upwards of twenty years, until his death in 1876, kept 
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Rugby cricket up to the mark. With Diver, one must associate John Fell, the ground 
man, who died in 1880, after serving the School faithfuily for upwards of a quarter of 
a century. When Diver died Rugby School cricket seemed to decline ; but now, 
owing no doubt largely to the exertions of a body of old Rugbeians, with Mr. S. P. 
B. Bucknill at their head, an improvement is being rapidly effected in the game. 
‘‘Tom” Emmett, the Yorkshire professional, has been engaged permanently, and 
another bowler temporarily, to coach the boys. In respect of coaching—amateur 
coaching—without forgetting the name of Mr. David Buchanan— Rugby has not been so 
fortunate as other schools, owing chiefly no doubt to its longer distance from London. 
There is ample room in the Close for some seven or eight pitches, and when the matches 
and the ‘‘ ends”’—let-pass is now forbidden—are in full swing, the whack of the bat 
and the whirr of the ball are heard during the summer in all directions, and any one 
crossing the Close is sure to be startled by the cry of ‘‘ Heads” or ‘* Thank you, ball, 
sir.” The rules of the School cricket have not been so completely changed as the 
football rules, but they have undergone many changes of asort. For instance, leg-nets 
which took the place of fagging at the ends were not in use before 1871, when they 
were used for the first time. It is surprising that nets were not adopted long before 
then, and that, even now, head-nets, like those used at Lord’s, have not yet been 
adopted, so as to stop the ball hit in any direction except into the bowler’s hands. 
Then, in 1885, unnecessary discomforts and hardships in dress-distinctions were re- 
moved, and now boys who are in ‘‘ belows’’—/#.e. below the eleven and twenty-two 
—may wear two pads, cricket-gloves, cricket-shoes, &c., with impunity ; and properly, 
no doubt, the general policy of allowing distinction in colours alone, rather than in 
dress, has been adopted. Each house has its eleven and its ‘‘ belows,”—in matches 
between houses called ‘‘ counting belows "—-‘‘ two belows,” and so on; and through 
the summer term, matches between various teams are constantly played in the 
Close or in Caldecott’s field—a ground purchased in memory of Mr. C. M. 
Caldecott, whose active interest in Rugby cricket is gratefully remembered by all 
old Rugbeians. ‘‘ Pie” matches are a peculiarity of the school cricket. No 
doubt in days gone by, winners received the succulent dainties suggested by the 
name; but nowadays these matches, arranged between teams in one house, or 
in one form—and there are many of them—are followed by suppers, subscribed for by 
the players, or provided by the masters, which are the scenes of much amusement and 
conviviality. The great annual meeting of cricketers at Rugby is at the time of the 
old Rugbeian match. It is played between an eleven of old Rugbeians and the school 
eleven, and at the same time several other games are played between school cricketers, 
past and present. The school eleven also play many foreign matches, for instance, 
matches between college teams from the Universities, the Rugby club, the Free 
Foresters, the Butterflies, the M. C. C., &c. ; but the match which is of most import- 
ance is the annual match between Rugby and Marlborough, played at Lord’s on the 
first days of the summer holidays. It has for years been an annual match, and down 
to 1890 it has been won thirty-two times by Rugby, ten times by Marlborough, and 
three times it has been drawn. The eleven also used to play the M. C. C. in London, 
immediately after the Rugby and Marlborough match. Many a good cricketer has 
gained his reputation at the two London matches ; and it was, I fancy, in the Rugby 
and Marlborough match at Lord’s in 1877 that Mr. A. G. Steel met Mr. C. F. H. Leslie 
for the first time. Among celebrated Rugby cricketers I might refer to Messrs. H. C. 
Bradby, D. H. Brownfield, S. P. B. Bucknill, F. L. Evelyn, C. K. Francis, F. D. 
Gaddum, H. W. Gardner, E. T. Hirst, C. F. H. Leslie, B. Pauncefote, A. A. Pearson, 
F. Tobin, W. Yardley, and G. F. Vernon. 

In connection with the games, I should speak of the Racquet Courts, the Gym- 
nasium and the Bath, and I should say something of the School Rifle Corps and the 
Wimbledon, now the Bisley, ‘‘ Eight.’”” We have at Rugby two racquet courts and ten 
fives courts—Eton, covered and closed, Rugby and bat-fives. There are numerous com- 
petitions on these courts, and there are many prizes for the games played on them. For 
instance, there is the House Challenge Cup, given by Mr. T. S. Pearson, played for 
since 1873 ; and the headmaster gives a prize of a racquet by way of encouragement to 
the boys. Although the School has turned out some excellent players, we have not 
been so successful in the Public School Match at Prince’s, or at the Queen’s Club 
where the match is now played, as we should have wished, partly owing, no doubt, to 
natural nervousness on the part of our representatives, partly because our repre- 
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sentatives have not been chosen hitherto in the Christmas or early in the Easter term, 
and so have not practised much together, and partly because the old racquet court is 
four and a half feet longer than the court on which the match in London is played. 
There is a racquet club in the School, and any boy giving a fortnight’s challenge, if he 
defeats a member, may take that member’s place in the club—a rule which keeps every 
one on the gui vive. Joseph Gray, who with his brothers is well known in connection 
with the championship for racquets, has been for a long time connected with the School 
and its racquets, and many a good player has he turned out, particularly Messrs. 
H. W. Gardner and T. S. Pearson, who won the Public School match in 1870, and the 
sons of Mr. Bowden-Smith—the oldest master in the School, himself still a player, 
whose kindness and geniality are so much appreciated—who have, one after another 
in succession, shown the results of his teaching. 

The School Bath, which is seventy-five feet long and twenty-five feet broad, was a 
grand present to the School from Dr. Jex-Blake during his headmastership : it bears 
the pithy inscription ‘‘ Rugbiensibus Rugbiensis.”” There are prizes for swimming ten 
lengths and six lengths, and two lengths for beginners, long-diving and pence-diving, 
&c. In 1889 the time for the ten lengths was four minutes, thirty-nine and three- 
quarter seconds, and the winner of the pence collected five, five, and four, or a total 
of fourteen pence, in three dives. I remember in my time, when our swimming and 
diving used to take place at the river, a boy won the school diving by collecting 
under water twenty-four eggs in three dives, bringing up eight eggs each time—a 
wonderful feat ; and the boy who was second to him brought up twenty-three eggs, 
an egg-shell and a stone. There is a race for ‘‘ Belows”’ who cannot swim at the 
beginning of the term. The qualification for the ‘‘ little” swimming is one of height 
and not of age, as size has more to do with swimming than age. I should mention, 
too, that the Humane Society give a medal for skill in the knowledge of the means of 
rescuing human life ; and Dr. Dukes, the school doctor, gives a Challenge Cup for 
skill in the knowledge of how to try to restore the apparently drowned. In writing 
about water, I think I ought to mention that though we have no boating river at 
Rugby, yet among rowing old Rugbeians are conspicuous the names of Mr. J. C. 
Gardner and Mr. A. S. Duffield, who rowed last year stroke and five in the 
Cambridge boat. The former has won the Colquhoun Sculls, the Diamond Sculls, and 
the Wingfield Sculls, and he is now the amateur champion of the Thames. 

I must not forget to allude to the School Rifle Corps, although my reference can- 
not come strictly within the subject of games. We havea strong corps, under the 
command of Captain Collins, one of the masters. There are constant drills and 
marches-out, and shooting matches. Sometimes there are sham fights with the town 
corps, commanded by Major Seabroke. These sham fights are not only interesting 
but also instructive. On one occasion, I remember we took the train to Naseby, 
and in imagination fought the battle over again. How we boys used to enjoy firing 
our own blank cartridges, and when we took prisoners, generally from the town 
corps, firing the blank cartridges of the enemy! We used to carry our provisions 
with us, and we were refreshed from a large coffee-pot, part of our baggage. Well 
do old Rugbeians remember during the cessations of hostilities the cry of Captain 
Phillpotts, now the headmaster of the Bedford Grammar School, ‘‘ This way for 
coffee and buns.” The School shoot for various cups. There is the Monthly Cup, 
five shots at 200, 300, 500 and 600 yards. Then we have the Denman Cup, the 
Wratislaw Cup, the Town Cup, &c. Matches are sometimes shot with Cheltenham, 
Clifton, Dulwich, Harrow, Mariborough and Wellington. There is a Challenge 
Shield, and a second prize for drill, and there is also a prize for dress. The uniform 
in my time was grey, but it has now been changed to red. In the summer we used to 
go into camp for two or three days, with the other Warwickshire regiments, and a fine 
time we boys used to have under canvas. The camp was held in Stoneleigh Park, 
near Leamington; but last year the corps did not go there, as it was not held until 

-August. The School shooting ‘‘ eight” are coached by Sergeant Bates, the well- 
known veteran shot, and they ought now to learn what is a good shooting position. 
They won the Ashburton Shield the first year in which it was shot for at Wimbledon, 
but they have never won it since, though their average has been exceedingly good. 
Many old Rugbeians, moreover, have distinguished themselves in shooting. Mr. 
J. B. Carslake won the Queen’s Prize in 1868; Mr. A. P. Humphry won the Queen’s 
Prize in 1871, and was in the English ‘‘twenty” and ‘‘cight” in 1872; Mr. P. 
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Richardson tied as Queen’s Prizeman in 1886, and was in the English ‘‘ twenty” in 
1887 ; and Mr. G. Richardson won the Spencer Cup in 1889, and in 1890. 

In connection with the Gymnasium, I must state that the School send up re- 
presentatives to the Public Schools’ Gymnastic, Boxing, and Fencing Competition at 
Aldershot. In 1889 they won both the Public Schools’ boxing competitions ; and in the 
three years during which they have sent up representatives, they have won five first 
medals out of a possible six. This is due, I believe, mainly to the excellent in- 
struction of J. Hough. The gymnasium was built about twenty years ago, and opened 
under the headmastership of Dr. Hayman. It is a fine building, thoroughly fitted up, 
and beneath it are workshops, where the boys learn carpentry and make all sorts of 
furniture, useful and ornamental, especially for their studies. It supplied a distinct 
want, and caused a removal of the scene of gymnastics from the horizontal bar which 
stood among the trees on ‘‘ the Island” in the Close. 

As I mention ‘‘ the Island,” I must add that it is not anisland in the popular sense 
of the word. It is a mound, or tumulus, which was used possibly for military purposes 
when the Romans marched along Watling Street, and when fire-signals flashed warning 
of approaching danger and strife. We used to speak of ‘‘ the Island goal,” and so on, 
and sometimes one wonders whether the games of Rugby are a survival of the sports 
and pastimes of those days, long gone by, when men fought hand to hand and the issue 
depended largely upon muscular development and bodily strength. Our old friend and 
antiquary, Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, used to speak to us of such times and try 
to link the present with the past. 

But not only had we signs of war ; we had also signs of peace in the Close. The 
monks of Pipewell used to draw their water from the spring which filled the old bath. 
The bath is now gone: the spot where it stood, near the railings by the Pontines, has 
been drained and levelled: traditions alone remain. In my time, it was little better 
than a dirty tank in a dark shed, visited only by an occasional sheep, which found its 
way through the broken doorway, and it was described at one of our triennial Old 
Rugbeian dinners in London (quoting from memory), as a spot ‘‘ where a boy took 
a header, gave a shiver, caught a newt, and came out.”’ Dr. Jex-Blake added, ‘ I 
prefer new to old.” 

Those words ‘‘I prefer new to old,” are a key-note of the progressive policy of 
Rugby School. The work of the School and the play of the School have improved 
with the times. I must, however, confine myself to the latter. 

A society has recently been formed, under the name of the Old Rugbeian Society, 
with the object and purpose of assisting and promoting the games of the School, 
especially cricket, and also of forming a bond of union between past and present 
Rugbeians. The executive, with Mr. S. P. B. Bucknill at its head, consists of thirty 
old Rugbeians, whose names are well known in the athletic world; and a standing 
cricket sub-committee has been appointed with a view to assist the School in the 
matter of expenses for cricket and the like. 

In conclusion, | must add that the success of Rugby in play, as well as in work, 
depends to a great extent upon the interest which the masters take in the games. The 
masters watch the games and encourage the boys in their play—a fact which is known 
and appreciated by the whole School. One headmaster in my time was a famous 
boxer, and another a famous long-distance runner. I remember on one occasion a 
friend, who had trusted in his ability rather than in his diligence, was ‘‘ sent up” to 
the latter, and received, at the top of that spiral staircase which Rugbeians know so 
well, the following laconic reprimand : ‘‘ H—, I think. H—, yourun: sodid I. You 
hold the school-bags, H—: so did I. You don’t work, H—: I did. You must. 
Good morning.” That was an appeal to the boy’s manliness, and it has never been 
forgotten. I feel sure that it was more powerful than any appeal through the classics, 
Greek or Latin, with or without accents ; and with that story, and the moral which it 
contains, I would conclude this brief outline of our games at Rugby School. 








A WIFE’S CONFESSION. 
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HEAR me this once, my husband; you who deem 
Me stern and cold,—not loving mine own child, 
Our first-born son,—your darling and your heir, 
The child you mourn to-day! .. Hear me this once, 
Nay, do not /ear, but read these written words 
When my sad voice is silent. Learn at last 
The story of these miserable years 
During the which I did my best to seem 
A happy wife and mother! . 

; You remember 
That day of days, just twenty years ago, 
When, on the terrace walk, amongst the yews, 
You said you loved me? All the world was still, 
Whilst the great sunflow’rs, like a row of ghosts, 
Stared out upon us from the garden beds. 
I can remember ev’ry word you said 
On that too blesséd ev’ning. How the years 
Had glided by, since you, a sailor lad, 
The second son of your illustrious house, 
And I—a baby girl—your Rector’s daughter, 
Had play’d together ’neath those very trees 
In old departed days, and how, anon, 
Ere you had deem’d it possible,—so fast 
Tripp’d the light-footed years,—you came and found 
Your playmate grown to woman, and how your heart 
Had yearn’d towards her! Yet, because you knew 
Your life to be so shifting and unstable, 
You strove against your love. 

. . . And then, you told 
The story of your elder brother’s death, 
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And how your father’s, following so soon, 
Had left you lord of all, and changed your fate. 
Then, London and its snares, you spoke of next; 
The careless, pleasure-seeking, empty life ; 
The making much of little and little of much; 
Its men and women, wrapp’d in selfish aims, 
Envying, doubting, struggling, and for what ? 
And how, at first, all this had seem’d to you 
The best that life could yield, until, at last, 
You long’d for something nobler than this strife 
For mere amusement ;—one, at least, to share 
Your so-call’d pleasures, and be gladder for them ;— 
A human life to bless, a face to beam 
And brighten at your coming, and, again, 
In loftier moods—a faith, a hope, a home 
Which Love should bless ; and how your lady-mother, 
Working upon your mood—had led your mind 
To centre upon one who proved unworthy, 
And made you deem all women vain and base, 
Until, one Sunday, in your village church, 
You saw me standing singing in the choir 
Dress’d all in white,—-for it was summer time, 
Before the harvest. 
What you thought of me, 
Seeing me thus,—my innocence, my faith, 
My ignorance of evil,—all was true, 
My love, my life! in those too happy days. 
I swear the very semblance of a lie 
Had never pass’d my lips; upon my youth 
The watchful and all-seeing eye of God 
Seem’d ever looking down, to keep it pure. 
Yes; I was almost worthy, then, of you, 
Albeit a humble maiden, set apart 
From all temptation. . . . God knows how I fell 
Once the temptation came! 
I like to muse 
Now, in my wretchedness, upon that day 
When, after church, hard by my mother’s grave, 
With the great organ pealing down the aisle, 
You spoke, and took my hand, and read my heart! 
Then follow’d one sweet week of very Heav’n, 
Of more than human bliss! . . . The secret joy 
That comes of knowing and yet knowing not, 
This joy was mine; the golden moments flew 
As by enchantment ; ev’ry day some pray’r 
Seem’d heard and granted, some new hope begot 
But to be realized, and then, at last, 
Came that blest ev’ning, when the giant yews 
Were black against the blushing summer sky, 
And Night was near at hand, to fold her wings 
Over two happy lovers! 
Was I cold, 
Or stern, or obdurate, in those dear days 
As you have call’d me since? . . . Did not my heart, 
My very soul,—go forth to meet your love? ... 
And then our wedded days ;—Was I remiss 
In any wifely duty? If I err’d 
I knew it not—receiving only praise 
For ev’ry action; nay, then all went well! 
Too well,—too smoothly! Am I paying now 
In solitude and tears, the penalty 
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Of having been vouchsafed too much of love, 
Too much of happiness ? 

; Your mother came, 
That was our first awak’ning from a dream 
Of sweet contentment. She was dear to me 
Being your mother; I, to her, less dear, 
Being your wife,—the girl who cross’d her plans ; 
(This knowledge reach’d me slowly !)—I would cast 
No blame on her, nor yet on faithful Alice, 
My more than second mother,—once my nurse, 
(God grant her soul repose, and give me grace 
Only to blame the guilty!) . . Yet, their sighs 
And lamentations, at the childless house, 
Made the now growing hunger at my heart 
The more insatiate. Thus the days went by. 


And now, it seem’d, some transformation swept 
Athwart your spirit. You were noble, kind, 

And generous as ever, but some link 

That bound us in the past seem’d snapt and gone. 
I know not if another had perceived 

What I,—who lived for nothing but your love,— 
Perceived so plainly, when, unconsciously, 

You said some little word that stabb’d my heart. 
You could not be unkind to living soul, 

Yet, now, to me, your kindness bore the taint 

Of condescension,—seeming, from a height, 

To light upon a being all too lowly 

To be a second self; whilst, oftentimes, 

You spoke regretfully of days gone by 

In which I had no share, as though you grieved 
To know them past and done. Or else, you dwelt 
Upon some sudden project for the future 

From which my sex debarr’d me; perilous search 
In Arctic regions, after shipwreck’d crews ; 

The tracking of the tiger to his lair 

In Indian jungles ;—hurried journeyings 

By land and sea,—-long absences from home, 
Alone, in distant climes ; the roving life 

Of your past sailor years resumed once more. 

Yet always, when I ask’d you did you love me, 
You answer’d, you had proved it, could I doubt. ... 
But never, now, as in the dear old days, 

The precious words we women long to hear 

Leapt to your lips unask’d! And once at night, 
When you were lying dreaming by my side, 

I heard you echo, in sleep, your mother’s moan : 

‘*A childless home!” Then, waking up, you said 
‘Twas strange your race had dwindled to one man 
And he unworthy ;—lapp’d in aimless ease 

And self indulgence !—One, alas, whose loss 

Would scarcely be perceived, were he to go 

And take his place in his appointed niche 

Beneath the gray church tow’r! 


And all this while, 
Early and late, one pray’r was in my soul 

And on my lips! Ah, wherefore, Lord of Heaven, 

Did I not go on beating out my heart 

In pray’r and supplication at Thy feet ? 

Had I proved patient, all in Thy good time 

Thou wouldst have lent an ear to my complairt! . 
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Oh, erring human heart, this was thy last 
Of innocence and truth! . . . Henceforth, one dream, 
One hope, possess’d me, which some haunting fiend, 
Some plausible persistent spirit of Hell— 
(Albeit the germ was set in good intent 
And clinging tenderness)—did so corrupt 
And train amiss, that soon it came to bear 
A poison’d fruit! 

And now, ten married years 
(Bringing no diminution of my love, 
But rather, through intensity of passion 
And longing unfulfill’d, transforming love 
Into a curse and torment) glided by ; 
And still the childless hearth ;—the aching void ; 
Whilst she who once had well-nigh been your wife 
Had borne her husband seven stalwart sons, 
And round about, in all the cottage homes, 
Were piping voices heard, and pattering feet! 





Then crouch’d the tempting demon at mine ear 
And whisper’d low: ‘‘ His love is on the wane, 
The sure decline! Snatch at the fleeting treasure 
Ere it elude thee quite! Seize on the means 
Beneath thine hand; set mind and will to work, 
Achieve thine end, and earn thy sure reward!” 
(Read on, and as you read, knowing me dead, 
Forgive and pity! . . .) 

You remember how, 
From grief at losing you, I scarce could hold 
The warm tears back, when you departed hence 
For but one little week? Yet, when you went 
Your long projected voyage round the world 
I did not weep. A woman would have mark’d 
And wonder’d, fear’d, suspected! Not so, you, 
Being a man, and blind to many things! 
Ah, those were days of loneliness indeed, 
Yet, was I not alone; I nursed my hope, 
Matured my project; Alice, faithful Alice, 
(Nay, foolish, guilty Alice!) aiding me 
With sage advice and counsel. (She is dead ; 
God’s peace be with her, for she loved me well!) 


I do believe I would have sold my soul 
For that first letter, after you had read 
My joyful news!... You had been months away, 
When, at the very uttermost end of Earth, 
You learnt that God had hearken’d to my pray’r, 
And then, you wrote! .. . I, falling on my knees, 
Thank’d Heaven for those sweet words! ‘ 
Could I retract, 
Go back from my intent, once having read? . 
Having re-gain’d your heart, re-made you mine, 
Re-captured my lost treasure? . . . Could I keep 
All you bestow’d, yet seem to give you back 
No newer gift than mere undying love 
*Twas thus “I reason’d. Was I mad, sabsisih 
Or only wholly wicked ? 

; : When we met, 
Ronald—the blue-eyed boy you mourn to-day, 
Lay sleeping in my arms. Can I forget , 
Your silent greeting? . . . Yes; your heart was mine, 
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I had reconquer’d it! 

My love, my life, 
For just the time it takes to read these lines 
Try to be me; to see things as I saw 
With my poor woman’s eyes! 

Last night you said, 

Looking on Ronald as he lay in death, 
These bitter words: ‘‘ You never loved my boy, 


Our eldest born. You ever favour’d Frank, 
Your second son, as having more of you, 
Your face, your disposition! . . . But I swear 
Here, by the coffin of my dear dead boy, 
That little Frank, for all his winning ways, 
Can never conquer in his father’s heart 
The place that once was Ronald’s!” 

These, your words, 
(Words we had sigh’d together, you and I, 
Had things been different!) went to my heart 
And stabb’d it like a knife! I did love Ronald 
Ere Frank was born! Who was as proud as I 
On his first birthday, when the bonfire crown’d 
Yon purple hill and lit the lake with flame ? 
Or who more grateful, when your tenants traced 
A likeness to so many of your race 
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Stamp’d on his baby features? . . . ‘God is kind 
And helping me,” (I thought); ‘*‘ He reads the heart ; 
He heard the bitter cry—the ardent pray’r ; 
He knew the need; the gracious gift besought ; 
The gift denied! His ways are not our ways ; 
Herein is consolation!” and the will 
Helping the erring heart to cloud the brain 
And fire the fancy, made that seem the best 
Which had its origin in fraud and guile. 
We women, by some subtle alchemy, 
Turn fiction into fact, dross into gold, 
And, when we love, a man into a god! 
What wonder then, this child, so full of life 
And strength and beauty, seeming like a link 
To bind your heart to mine, should come to be 
For three short years, my darling and my pride? . 


‘For three short years’! and then, my Frank was born, 
My very own! . . . And God’s avenging hand 
Descended like a two-edged sword, to smite 
My guilty heart, and all was turn’d to tears 
And secret bitterness! 

, You loved not Frank 
As you loved Ronald! . . . ’Twas as though the want, 
The longing of your life, had been assuaged ;— 
Your heart so fill'd, you had no need of him, 
You cared for him with all a father’s care, 
But ever with a difference, whilst I 
Loved him as Ronald never had been loved, 
With all a mother’s passion for the son 
Born after years of longing,—for the child 
Of her one love, the husband of her heart! 
(Oh, read and pity! .. .) All these seven years 
Since Frank was born, my life has been a Hell 
Of torment and remorse! . . . Ronald, the first, 
Ever before my boy! . .. Why was he tall 
And strong, and bold, and daring, and my boy 
Thoughtful and gentle, with a dreamer’s mind, 
A student’s nature? ... . ‘Having more of me,’ 
You said, and said I loved him most for this; 
Nay! more of you’... Ah, husband, let your curse 
Fall lightly on my head ;—the head of one 
So humbled and abased! . . . No drop of blood 
Of yours, of mine, of your illustrious sires, 
E’er flow’d in Ronald’s veins! The child you mourn 
Was but a pauper foundling ; Alice knew 
His mother’s name, and knew that he should prove 
A stalwart, comely lad, but she is dead,— 
(Peace to her soul!) Ah, look into your heart 
And understand what brought my own to this, 
And read and pardon! . 

‘ When the tidings came 
That both the boys, whilst sailing on the lake, 
Had sunk together, and that one was saved 
Whilst one had perish’d, in my agony 
I pray’d. . . Ah, no! I did not pray for Ronald, 
But for our own sweet child! And God has heard 
Who would not hear before, and Frank is safe! . 
But, even as I clasp’d him in my arms, 
I saw the look of anguish in your eyes 
And knew that you had pray’d another pray’r, 
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A pray’r that was not granted! . 
f too mourn 

That brave young life, yet scarce have time for tears; 
Let him be laid beside me, I may prove 
A better mother to the boy in death! 
How could I live on,—knowing that you knew, 
To meet your scorn, who, having lost your love, 
Risk’d Heaven to regain it? .. 

: Fare you well, 
Love of my life! ’Tis with a twofold aim 
I make my mute confession ; to implant 
Some germ of consolation in your breast 
(If this were possible) for Ronald’s death, 
Who was no kith or kin to you or me,— 
And next, to plead for Frank ;—to ask, for him, 
That first place in your heart, till now denied,— 
Once it was mine, my love, but I have vanish’d 
And pass’d into the everlasting shade, 
The place is empty; these are my last words: 
Give it to Frank, your own, our only child! 
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CARLYLE AND RUSKIN. 


(TWO LETTERS.) 





~ HE following letter from Carlyle to the greatest of his disciples 
relates to one of the sections of Unto this Last, of which 
four appeared in the Cornhill Magazine soon after it came 
into existence under Thackeray’s editorship. Other parts 
were to have followed, but the outcry against them was 
so great that the circulation of the magazine began to suffer, 
and Mr. Ruskin was compelled to bring the series to an 
abrupt conclusion in November 1860. Eighteen months 
later he republished the essays in book form, asserting in the 
preface that they were ‘‘the best, that is to say, the truest, 
rightest-worded, and most serviceable things” he had ever 
written. This opinion he still holds, and he declared to a 
triend three years ago that if all his works were to be burnt save one, he would choose 
Unto this Last for preservation. The price was 3s. 6d., a very moderate one in those 
days fora book of Ruskin’s, but it was fifteen years before a second edition was called 
for. In the meantime A/unera Pulveris and the greater part of Fors Clavigera had 
appeared, and there were signs of faltering even among the most orthodox economists. 
It is now selling at the rate of a thousand copies a year. 














CHELSEA, 29¢h Oct., 1860. 
DEAR RUSKIN, 

You go down through those unfortunate dismal-science people like a 
treble-X of Senna, Glauber, and Aloes; like a fit of British cholera, threatening to be 
fatal! I have read your paper with exhilaration, exultation, often with laughter, with 
bravissimo! Such a thing flung suddenly into half a million dull British heads on the 
same day, will do a great deal of good. I marvel in parts at the lynx-eyed sharpness 
of your logic, at the pincer-grip (red-hot pincers) you take of certain bloated cheeks 
and blown-up bellies. More power to your elbow (though it is cruel in the extreme). 
If you dispose, stand to that kind of work for the next seven years, and work out 
there a result like what you have done in painting. Yes, there were ‘‘ a something to 
do ”—not easily measurable in importance to these sunk ages. Meantime my joy is 
great to find myself henceforth in a minority of two, at any rate. The Dismal-Science 
people will object that their science expressly abstracts itself from moralities, from 
&c., &c. ; but what you say and show is incontrovertibly true ; that no ‘‘ science,” 
worthy of men (and not worthier of dogs or of devils), has a right to call itself 
‘* political economy,” or can exist at all, except mainly as a fetid nuisance and a 
public poison, on other terms than those you shadow out to it for the first time. On 
third last page and never till then, I pause slightly, not too sorrowfully, and appeal 
to the times coming, (Noble is the spirit there, too, my friend; but alas, it is not 
Philanthropismus that will do these ; it is Rhadamanthismus I sorrowfully see) which 
are yet at a very great distance! Go on and prosper. 

I am yours always (sleeping a little better and hoping an evening soon), 


T. CARLYLE. 
I 
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‘*Mrs. Carlyle said, ‘No one managed Carlyle so well as Ruskin; it was quite 
beautiful to see him. Carlyle would say outrageous things, running counter to all 
Ruskin valued or cared for. Ruskin would treat Mr. Carlyle like a naughty child, 
lay his arms round him and say, ‘‘ Now this is too bad!”’” So wrote Mrs. Gilchrist 
in her diary, after a visit to the Carlyles, on June 17th, 1860. It is to be hoped that 
Ruskin’s letters to Carlyle may some day be published, among them perhaps the 
answer to the above. As it is not now available, a letter from Mr. Ruskin to a 
young student is here given. It was written in 1871, when the author was re-casting 
Munera Pulveris with its dedication ‘‘ to the friend and guide who has urged me to all 
chief work, Thomas Carlyle.” Zhe Eagle's Nest, afterwards Carlyle’s favourite among 
Ruskin’s works, was then in contempla- 
tion, and the early numbers of ors 
Clavigera were being issued monthly toa 
small but enthusiastic circle of readers. 


Arbroath. 
My Dear GERARD, 


The thing that I had chiefly to 
say to you in reply to your interesting 
and for the most part right letter, was 
that you must be on your guard against 
trying to cultivate yourself too con- 
sciously. The intellectual and religious 
element in which you have been brought 
up necessarily makes you thoughtful, but 
will be dangerous to you if it make you 
thoughtful beyond the need of your day. 
So far as there are necessary duties to 
be done which are painful to us—we 
must be very grave about them; but I 
should like you, for the most part to do 
what you enjoy most, in a _ resolute 
manner, and to be sure that what you 
THOMAS CARLYLE. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN most enjoy doing or learning, :Heaven 

ABOUT 1860 BY WILLIAM JEFFREY. means you to do and learn. Do not try 

to be great or wise. We none of us can 

be either—in any degree worth calling so. But try to be happy first, and useful after- 

wards—(no man can be useful who is not first happy)—-we can be both of those all our 
lives, if we will. 

For the visit to Denmark Hill. Count the available hours in the year, then reckon 
over the various work I have at present onhand. You know—or ought to know—some 
measure of it; remember that I am fifty-two, and that I am not well, and judge for 
yourself if in saying that I am forced to receive no visits, | wholly deprive myself of 
the claim to say that I am still affectionately your sister’s and yours, 





J. RuskKIn. 


(All that you say of modern and ancient art is in great measure true—but you are 
scarcely yet at an age when it should be interesting to you. I would rather have you 
interested in living lions than in Greek ones—always providing you didn’t want to hunt 
them. ) 


My best regards to your Father and Mother. 


Mr. Ruskin has stated more than once that any letter of his may be read by all the 
world, and surely no apology is needed for printing this gentle admonition—intended 
originally for one person, but applicable to so many. 














HOCKEY. 


By FRANCIS PREVOST. 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Mr. A. G. LOW. 


RIN writing of most English games one is a slave to their past ; one is 
reduced to Homer's level as the remembrancer of heroes, and of that 
unponderable but important factor—their ‘‘ form.” 

But Hockey, though its central idea is more ancient, probably, 
than Polo, has been, till within the last half dozen years, without 
form and void of science, and is most generally known as a 
contest between one man’s shins and another man’s temper, in which 
the weaker went to—keep goal, and consequently the past has no 
authority and the best players are stillseekers after style. So that 
whenever is here written about the game must be in a measure experimental, and 
represent merely what up to the present has been most successful. 

A certain amount of the interest taken recently in hockey is due, no doubt, to the 
steady decline of one branch of football towards the betting ring and the professional, 
which is rapidly disgusting English gentlemen with the best game in the world: but 
hockey proper, as understood and ruled by the Hockey Association, owes its progress, 
and dates its advent from barbarism, from the invention of the semi-circle of white- 
wash which surrounds its goals, and from within which only may a goal be struck. 
The inventor’s name is unknown to the present writer, but it deserves to be duly 
honoured, for without the striking circle there would be no science in the game and 
very little skill. 

Hockey, to begin with, is played in a marked parallelogram, a hundred yards by 
fifty ; between goal posts, twelve feet apart and set in the centre of its shorter sides, 
by twenty-two players, eleven a side. The object of each team is to drive the ball, 
a cricket one, painted white, through its opponents’ goal; a point being scored when- 
ever the ball being fairly struck from within the circle, passes between the posts ; the 
side scoring the majority of such points during the period fixed for play, winning the 
game. The ball is started by a ‘‘ bully ’—which is a kind of mild war dance between 
two opposing forwards—and thereafter the game differs from Association Football 
only in being played with a small ball and a stick instead of with a big one and the feet, 
save in some few but important details. The ‘‘ field” is placed in the same manner, 
five forward, three half back, two back and a goal keeper, and the style of play between 
each of the divisions corresponds exactly, the forwards advancing*in a line and out- 
witting their opponents rather by their skill in receiving the ball from each other than 
by their power of keeping it to themselves, the ‘‘ halves” being employed in support, 
and the back division in checking assaults and clearing their own lines. The differences 
between the two games, chiefly concern the individual player ; only one side of him— 
the right—is considered to be ‘‘ in play,” his left being sacred from attack ; and no 
body-charging is permitted. 

The two combined give the game much of its character as a trial of skill and 
speed. At football weight is often a terror to the light dribbler; to get past it with 
the ball is impossible, if the weight is brutal and at all speedy, to charge it would be 
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madness ; but at hockey it may be put as completely out of play for afew seconds, by a 
turn of the wrist, as if it had been dropped into the adjoining field. It is for this 
reason that hockey, is so suitable to men whose bones are growing brittle, and who 
cannot afford to break them, for at it they may obtain, with the least risk, more per- 
fect exertion for every part of their bodies than any English game, not excepting La 
Crosse, can afford. They will require a cricketer’s eye and hand, a fencer’s wrist, a 
golfer’s shoulders, a footballer’s legs and pluck, for though few bones are broken, a 
good many are barked, and in addition, a special faculty for the game itself of using 
the head, hands, and feet in combination. 

As this paper is for the many who are about to adopt hockey as their engrossing 
winter sport as well as for those who already play it, a word must be said as to equip- 
ment. The most needed are a stick, and 
a pair of gloves and shin guards, and of 
these many a player only uses the first: the 
best boots are the lightest and closest fitting 
with a few bars on sole and heel. Nothing 
beats an old pair of cricket boots, minus the 
nails, and with the tag padded to protect the 
instep and tighten the uppers. The stick, 
from being, six years ago, the natural product 
of any holly bush or oaken underwood, has 
become a complicated weapon of accurate 
curves and weighted to its half ounces. Of 
course its shape and weight depend on the 
position of the player as well as on his wrist 
power and minor fancies, but, to discover 
these, something between twenty-three and 
twenty-five ounces may be recommended, 
cane handled, and with the foot curved at 
right angles to its shaft. The grain should 
be large and parallel to the lines of the stick, 
or to its face. Avoid a grain that runs 
tangent to the curve, or obliquely through the 
wood. Gloves are only needed to save the 
knuckles ; any kind used for batting that 
leave the palm uncovered will do; and the 
less leather about them the better. Shin 
_ guards will explain themselves as the player 

nama gets used to the game; if he play forward 

““STOPPING.” FIG. 1. he is better without them, and if back, with 

them; but he had best wear whatever will 

make him forget he has shins at all. He must be prepared to put his leg in the way 
of everything. 

A novice is, of course, sent where he is wanted, but if he have any pace he should 
begin forward ; the game there is easier and his mistakes of less importance to his 
side, and, if nature has cut him out for defence, he will make all the better ‘‘ back ” 
for having learned how to pass one. 

As a forward his attention will be divided between dribbling, passing, and shooting 
at goal, unless he play on the outside wing when he will have to study how not to 
shoot, for only the three inside forwards should be the goal getters, their wing men try- 
ing to draw off the defence and so give them an opening. But this is only a ‘‘ counsel 
of perfection,” for an outside man may occasionally run away from his supports, and be 
left to do his own scoring, but, when his ‘‘ centres” are up, let him remember that his 
place is outside the circle and keep his eye on his inside man and not on the goal. 

But first as to dribbling. In dribbling a football it has been said that the ball 
should kick the feet and not the feet the football, and in hockey the same advice 
applies ; the ball should be kept in front of the feet, and pressed forward, not struck, 
with the stick. Ona fast true ground, and it must be remembered that hockey is 
played almost entirely on lawn tennis and cricket grounds, the ball may be kept spin- 
ing on its axis against a nearly rigid stick for a considerable distance ; in no case 
must the player appear to be chasing the ball with an unkind weapon, as too often 
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happens ; he must carry it with him, coaxing it, and keep it running parallel to his own 
line of direction, so that his stroke in ‘‘ passing” it may have some pretensions to 
accuracy, and the ball ‘‘ passed” without an amount of 
avoidable cut or twist which prevents the best player 
taking it along with him in his stride. 

In passing, the striker should observe, not only where 
the bulk of his men are and blaze into the middle of 
them like a cockney shooting sea gulls, but note where 
and how placed is the one to whom he is to entrust his 
charge. It is of little use to ‘‘ pass” unless your 
friend is as prepared for your stroke as your enemy is 
the reverse, there is no use in ‘‘ passing” to a man ina 
worse position than yourself, and there is positive 
obligation not to ‘‘ pass” if you can carry the balla 
yard further in safety yourself. Some men are unhappy 
unless the ball is for ever being smacked from one 
forward to another, but in fact, provided no attempt is 
made to get by an opponent unaided, the less passing 
done the better. Let the novice remember that the 
object of a pass is gained before it is made, for 
that object is to put one of his own side in a better 
position to advance by deceiving the defence as to 
his intentions, till by drawing it aside he have sacri- 
ficed his own progress and a pass becomes in- 
evitable. ““THE POKE,” I. FIG. IL. 

Lastly, as to ‘‘ shooting.” Recollect that the 
hardest shot is of no value unless it be straight, but that a rolling ball often scores ; 
and look before you hit. Keep your stick low, use your 
head, and hit with your body not with your arms, and the 
rest will come by practice ; advice as to other details is 
useless. In the bustle in front of goal, you must learn to 
be smart, to keep your eyes always noting the position of 
the posts when they are not wanted elsewhere, and to follow 
up every shot to the very throat of the goal; many a point 
has been lost for want of that final tap, after a fine ‘* save,” 
which no one is at hand to give. For the rest the for- 
ward must remember to keep his ‘‘ dressing,” keep his 
place, and hold his tongue, especially as to ‘‘ off-side,” 
about which he should never be in a position to have 
an opinion. With rare exceptions only one voice should 
be heard on the field—the captain’s—and that should come 
from behind. 

Mention of the captain brings, or should bring, us 
to the back division; and first, as to the halves. The 
half-backs’ dvties are ‘‘stopping” and ‘‘ feeding ;” he 
is the pivot and most important member of his 
side, but often the least appreciated; few of his strokes 
are showy and he is most effective when he effaces him- 
self and plays entirely for his forwards. A “half” 
who overruns his men and tries to get goals is a 
bad business for his side; but there are exceptions. 
His ‘‘stopping” is of the first importance; he must 
stop something, the player or the ball, the latter for 
choice, but not always. To accomplish it he has every- 
thing at his command—stick, hands, feet, or any part of 
his body—but he must use them for stopping only ; if he do 
more than check the ball’s progress, or lift it from the 

“THE POKE,” 2. Fic. 11. ground,a free hit is the penalty. The beginner would be 

well advised to keep both hands on his stick, unless the 
ball rise above the knee ; much time is lost in fielding with the hand, and the fielder 
is put in an awkward position, and his hand in one still more so. It must be 
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mentioned however that many excellent halves, Merton Barker amongst them, use 
their left hand for stopping balls on the off side. 

When the foot is placed for checking, the stick should be used as a guard, as 
shown in Fig. I., the arms being thrust 
out straight, as in the butt-guard of a 
quarter-staff, the shock to the assailant’s 
stick, coming at full speed, being always 
sufficient to throw him off and sometimes 
to throw him over. <A knowledge of 
fence is often useful at hockey. An 
opponent who stretches across from the 
left side, may always and deservedly be 
disarmed by a sharp upward cut some- 
what above the balance of his stick, and 
in pursuing an adversary it is safer and 
far simpler to prevent his stroke by a 
thrust behind than by a blow in front. 

The ball being stopped it must be re- 
turned to that part of the forward line 
most open for advance. As a rule the 
wing ‘‘halves” are best employed in 
feeding their own division, but the centre 
must balance the game in his mind and 

place the ball where it is most wanted. 

tee 7 He must discover at once the strong 

_ eee points of the enemy’s attack and defence, 

‘*FULL DRIVE,” I. FIG. IV. and those of his own men who are “ off 

colour,” and use his judgment as to the 

best form for the assault, whether it shall be wedge-shaped from the centre or in echelon 

from either flank. His is the most important head on the field, and many a game is 

won, no one knows how, but the centre half; it was he who discovered the weak 
spot in the defence and pegged all his balls there till 

it was carried. 

A half-back need not dribble, but he must be able to 
‘*feed” accurately ; he should be able to hit the ball 
within a yard of any forward on the ground, and at a 
pace best suited to its disposal. If he cannot do this 
along the ground, and has the ball at his command, he 
may throw it by the ‘‘ Poke” (Figs. II. and III.), the 
ball being lifted from in front of the right toe, by 
thrusting the left arm smartly down and throwing back 
the right shoulder, the arms acting as piston-rods. This 
is a very convenient stroke when there is a crowd in the 
striking circle, as the ball can be thus tossed dead right 
in front of goal. 

One point may be noted in which half-backs are at 
present sadly deficient, namely, in passing to their backs. 
Many a ‘‘half” would sooner fumble the ball in crab- 
fashion right across the ground by himself than give it 
one clean stroke behind him to a man who can drive it 
out of danger at once. But he will not, probably be- 
cause he thinks it beneath his dignity to seem pressed, 
or because he wants to do all the work himself. There - 
should be also a system of passing from right to left 
between the ‘‘halves” themselves : no combination is 
prettier and none as useful, and more frequent opening's 
are obtained by delicate play across the ground than by any amount of hard 
driving. 

Driving brings us to the ‘‘ back,” whose business is to stop, and hit. Stopping 
has already been dealt with, but whereas the ‘‘ half” often does best service by 
stopping the man, the back must stop the ball, if he have to stop it with his head ; 
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and when he has it he must know how to hit it. When his side is pressing only an 
occasional drive will come to him, and his hitting will be merely feeding at long range, 
and he must endeavour to keep the ball ‘‘ in” ; but when pressed he must use all his 
weight and endeavour to drive the ball past the touch line in his adversary’s ‘‘ twenty- 
five.” To do this he will want all his body power, for it must be remembered that no 
part of the stick may be raised above the 
shoulder. His left hand gripping the stick 
tightly at the button, must be carried across 
the body, the right slipped loosely up as far as 
it will go, the left leg braced up, and the whole 
body swung back above the right knee (Fig. 
IV.) the ball lying in a line with the left heel 
and at the extreme limit of reach. In striking, 
the right hand is run up sharply to the left, 
the body comes forward, the left knee bends, 
Fig. V. showing the position at the instant 
the ball is met ; the hands, it will be observed, 
being slightly sunk and the face of the stick 
laid back to give some lift to the ball. 

Of course all these particulars can only be 
observed for a free hit, but practice will scon 
make them habitual, till a ball can be taken 
travelling with as much certainty as if at rest. 
It may be driven in this manner from 120 to 
150 yards. When the stroke has to lift as well 
as drive, it must be shorter, sharper, and more 
oblique, and should be aimed at a point just in ‘“THE CUT.” FIG. Vi. 
rear of the ball. The latter is somewhat 
nearer the right foot than in the full drive, the hands kept together and gripping 
equally, the right, if anything, the tighter; the body is square, both knees bent, 
and the right elbow close to the side (Fig. VI.). 

Among strokes for which a special faculty is required may be mentioned the sweep 
at goal from a ‘‘ corner” hit (Fig. VII.). It is like a square-leg drive at cricket, only 

more so, as the ball must be kept low 


and driven at an exact angle. The 
Se" ** corner ” at hockey corresponds to its 





equivalent in football, but the de- 
fenders have to be behind their own 
goal-line and their assailants outside 
the striking circle, the former being 
allowed to charge out as soon as the 
ball is struck from the corner. A goal 
scored under these difficulties is, per- 
haps, the most brilliant piece of play 
in the game, but from its danger the 
Hockey Association have made many 
efforts to abolish it, and it is to be 
feared that in the event of a serious 
accident they will succeed. 
To give himself the best chance 
the striker should place himself on the 
‘*CORNER SWEEP.” FIG, VII. spot on the circle at whieh the ball if 
truly driven to him, and by him at right 
angles, will pass through the centre of the goal, that is, a little beyond the meeting 
point of a tangent from the corner, ashe will have to step inside the circle to strike. 
Let him stand square to the approaching ball, his feet in a line parallel to the proposed 
direction of its flight, his hands holding the stick short and low, swung back behind the 
right thigh, and let his stroke be a mere mow, with both arms nearly straight. As the 
ball will have a lot of backward spin on, it should be aimed at the nearest goal-post. 
Arthur Giffard, who is about the best goal hitter in England, pulls his balls round in 
this fashion, without the least apparent jerk. This advice, of course, only applies to 
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balls hit from the on- aide corner; from the off-side every man has his own notions 
and none of them are worth mentioning. 

The goal-keeper comes last, and in many teams he does not come at all, and all 
that can be said of him is that when he does his work well it is wonderful how he does 
it, and when he does it badly it is wonderful why he does it. W. B. Barchard, of the 
Western Club, must be mentioned in this connection, if only for his brilliant 
performance last season against the South at Manchester, but chiefly as an example 
of how much aman can do with both hands or the stick. Barchard never stoops, 
and stops even rising balls with his body, ‘‘ clearing” most cleverly with his stick 
and feet. 

An illustration (Fig -v III. ) is given of a stroke frequently practised but quite 
illegal ; it looks incredibly clumsy, but 
there is, in fact, strong temptation to 
use it in drawing a ball from the off- 
side to the on (off and on, it must be 
remembered, are the reverse in hockey 
and in cricket). Players seem to 
imagine that every forehanded stroke 
is permitted, but they only are so when 
made from right to left; and many 
umpires, up to the present, do not 
seem to have grasped this distinction. 

To see hockey at its best a contest 
between the two metropolitan counties 
should be witnessed. Two such are 
played every season, but hitherto, 
though always carrying the odds, 
Surrey has only been once successful, 
for hockey is almost as delightfully 
. uncertain in its result as cricket, and a 

“A FOUL STROKE.” FIG, VIII. team of individually inferior players 

often combines better than one of men 

who are accustomed to overtop their side. At their last meeting Middlesex, though 

almost without backers, and playing several second choices, and though their oppo- 

nents’ forwards with one exception had worn Southern colours, won by two goals to 

nil. The famous line of dribblers, which a fortnight before had gone through the 

Northern backs as if they had not existed, never scored a point, and was broken and 
beaten on perhaps the finest defence that any side has yet exhibited. 

One may conclude with a word to football players not to despise a game they have 
never seen, because its title suggests ragamuffins on a village green. See a good 
game played, and if you have any legs left and don’t wish to join it, well, your day is 
over, and the sooner you take to badminton and skittles the better. 
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MILTON’S HOUSE, CHALFONT ST. GILES. 


THREE PORTRAITS OF MILTON. 
By THE Ven. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


HE three likenesses of Milton here presented to us are full of interest. They 

bring vividly before us the pathos, I might even say the tragedy, of a life 

which, even if Milton had never written the Paradise Lost, would have been memorable 
as that of a man, whom Wordsworth rightly calls 


“Soul awful, if this world has ever held 
An awful soul.” 


i. 


The first portrait is the ‘‘ counterfeit” presentment of a boy of ten years, a little 
Roundhead, grave, serious, and beautiful. If we would animate the portrait into life we 
know trom other sources that we must (to use his own phrase) ‘‘ envermeil ” the round 
cheek with a healthy rose, and give a gleam of goldto the short auburn hair. His eyes 
were hazel; the eyebrows are finely pencilled, and the curve of the upper lip forms a 
perfect ‘*‘ Cupid’s bow.” As the child stood before his friends with his thoughtful face, in 
his frilled lace collar, and braided dress, he was indeed a child of whom to be proud, and 
one in whom the opening dawn of life seemed to promise a golden day. The fact that in 
1618 his parents should have commissioned the young Dutch painter Cornelius Jansen to 
paint this portrait, is very significant. Jansen had but recently come from Amsterdam, 
and he charged ‘‘ five broad pieces” for a likeness. Milton’s father, the good Bread 
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Street scrivener, must have cherished high hopes for his favourite little boy, or he 
would not have had his likeness taken. When the picture was engraved—not very 
successfully—in 1760 by Cipriani, he placed beneath it the lines— 
“When I was yet a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 

Serious to learn to know, and thence to do 

What might be public good: myself I thought 

Born to that end, born to promote all truth 

And righteous things.” 


The lines truly describe a childhood in which the predominant characteristic was 
earnest diligence. Milton tells us that his father—and he adds ‘‘ whom God recom- 
pense,” for he always felt the strongest filial gratitude towards this wise and kind 
parent—had destined him to literature from his earliest years, and gave him an excel- 
lent education. The boy must have been an incomparable pupil to any able master, for 
he combined genius with extreme dili- 
gence. His ardent zeal for learning out- 
ran the efforts of his teachers. He needed 
the curb much more than the spur. He 
tells us that, even as a boy of twelve, he 
rarely went to bed before midnight. 
This heroic exertion did not exhaust his 
powers, but it cost him frequent head- 
aches and laid the seeds of that blind- 
ness which was the heaviest trouble of 
his later life. 

He stayed at St. Paul’s School till he 
was sixteen years old, and his earnest- 
ness had borne such rich fruit that the 
world has rarely seen any boy of sixteen 
who could be regarded as his equal. But 
it must not be supposed that the boy 
Milton was only a hard student or an 
inveterate bookworm. We see that he 
was fond of manly exercises, especially 
sword-play, and he carried with him 
through life a sense of delight in all 
natural beauty, genial intercourse, and 
healthy recreation. He took with him 
from St. Paul’s at least one deep and 
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noble friendship. He has left many proofs 
of the closeness with which his soul was 
knit to that of his schoolfellow Charles 


POSSESSION OF EDGAR DISNEY, ESQ., OF THE 
HYDE, INGATESTONE, ESSEX. 


” 





Diodati—that ‘‘ charming comrade,” ‘‘ so faithful and so loving,” whose early death 
robbed Milton’s life of one of its best sources of happiness, and left a void which could 
never fully be supplied. Such was the boy. 


II. 


The second portrait shows us Milton as a youth of twenty-one. It is by an un- 
known painter, but is indubitably authentic. It was engraved by Vertue in 1731, and by 
Cipriani in 1760. The original seems to have disappeared, but was in the possession 
of Speaker Onslow, who had bought it from the executors of Milton’s widow. There 
can be no doubt that it represents the full youth of the boy whom Jansen painted. 
We see the same noble, engaging face, but the young man wears the long and curling 
locks which the Puritan tutors of the. little boy had cut so short. The face—pure, 
virginal, strong, self-confident—corresponds to the known character of the student 
who is the special glory of Cambridge and of Christ’s College. 

Manly beauty of the highest type, singular purity of character, a temperament 
perfectly ready to unbend, a capacity for friendship, supreme ability, unusual attain- 
ments—these gifts might have seemed certain to secure popularity to the fair youth 
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here depicted. Yet it is clear that he was not at first popular, either with his tutors 
or his fellow-undergraduates. 

We can see the reason. He was too independent for the very commonplace 
officials of his College, to some of whom it was impossible for him to look up with 
anv esteem. Wecannot be uhcharitable if we say that the fault must have been more 
with them than with him. A youth who, at an age when many boys have not left 
school, had written such lines as those On the Death of a Fair /nfant, and, not long 
afterwards, poems not only of superb promise but of consummate beauty, such as the 
Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity, and the lines At a Solemn Music, and who is 
admitted to have been so chaste and diligent—a youth too who showed warm and. life- 
long gratitude to his earlier preceptors—must have been very unsympathetically treated 
and very blunderingly misjudged if the Chappells and Powers and Bainbrigges could not 
discover his worth. That his tutor—a Mr. Chappell, who afterwards became an Irish 
bishop—actually proceeded so far 
as publicly to whip this virtuous 
and beautiful youth of eighteen, 
though he was confessedly ‘‘a 
very hard student in the Univer- 
sity, and performed all his exer- 
cises with very good applause,” is 
a legend which only rests on an 
interlineal interpolation in the 
manuscript of Aubrey’s sketch of 
Milton. It is probably some un- 
authenticated after-thought of 
mean University gossip. Had it 
been true, whipping had by that 
time grown so uncommon that it 
would certainly have been re- 
membered against the poet by 
hosts of furious enemies ; 
although, if true, it is no discredit 
to Milton, and only redounds to 
the disgrace of Chappell. Some 
contretemps however probably did 
occur, and it is just possible that, 
for some independent expressions 
or actions, the youth was sent 
down for a time, though it is cer- 
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JOHN MILTON. FROM A PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION tain that he did not lose a single 
OF SPEAKER ONSLOW. term. He tells us that he ‘‘ never 


: greatly admired Cambridge, even 
in the time of her better health, and his own younger judgment.” Of the routine of 
University study, which had been completely outgrown by the needs of a new age, he 
would probably have said, as Roger Bacon said of Oxford some centuries earlier, ‘‘/anguet 
et asininat circum male intellecta.” He objected to be ‘‘ dragged from his studies, and 
compelled to employ himself in composing some frivolous declamation.” The grey 
flats of Cambridge, its ‘‘ barren and shadeless fields,” and its ‘ reedy Cam,” had little 
attraction for him, and its tutors delighted him still less. 


“Nec duri libet usque minas perferre magistri, 
Czeteraque ingenio non subeunda meo,” 


he says to Diodati. If he were rusticated for a time, he fairly enjoyed his rustication, 
and was supremely impenitent as to whatever may have been the cause of it. 


“Non ego vel profugi nomen sortemque recuso, 
Letus et exilii conditione fruor.” 


He devoted himself so passionately to his studies that Diodati mentions his own 
moderation in study as the sole point in which he could claim superiority over him. 
He exulted in the beauty of the country, the flush of spring, the shadow of the elms, 
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the melody of birds. When he was weary he went to the theatres and London. He 
js even impressionable to the fresh English loveliness of the young maidens whom he 
meets, though he is prepared to leave them and return to ‘‘ the murmurs of the hoarse- 
resounding school.” 

Nor is it wholly strange that Milton was not at first popular even among the 
students of his College. Something almost feminine in the fresh complexion and 
bright hair of that ‘‘ beautiful and well-proportioned body” which, as Aubrey says, 
was the home also of ‘‘ an ingenious and harmonical soul,” had, together with his 
delicate, ‘‘ tunable voice,” gained him the nickname of ‘‘the Lady.” Coarser spirits, 
probably—as in the case of the younger Pitt—saw something effeminate in the 
stainless chastity, in the ingenuous modesty, in the moral austerity, in that certain 
niceness and honest haughtiness of nature, which envy might call ‘‘ pride,” but which 
not only preserved him from vulgar dissipation and coarse talk, but refused to allow 
him to be ‘ hail-fellow well-met” with every chance undergraduate. Wood indeed 
tells us that he was ‘‘affable,” but adds that ‘‘ his gait was erect and manly, 
bespeaking courage and undauntedness.” Apart from his personal strength, and 
skill in fence, Milton was not a person with whom any Dick or Harry could take a 
liberty. He was asevere critic of academical performances, which were indeed, for 
the most part, very poor stuff. In the Colleges, he says, ‘‘ many of the young divines 
were often seen writhing and embowing their clergy limbs to all the antics and dis- 
honest gestures” of drunkards and others, and, ‘‘ there, while they acted and over- 
acted, among other young scholars, I was a spectator ; they thought themselves gallant 
men, and I thought them fools ; they made sport and I laughed ; they mispronounced 
and I misliked ; and to make up the Atticism, they were out, and I hissed.” Add 
to this that though he could appreciate humour he had no humour himself, and 
when he attempts it out of the pure gaiety of an innocent heart, as in the vacation 
exercise written for one of the undergraduate saturnalia, he becomes ponderous. In 
‘* festivities and jests,” he says, ‘‘ I acknowledge my faculty to be very slight.” The 
key to Milton’s character and life is inthe glorious passage about ‘‘ the pious and just 
reverence of a man for his own person,” which was the unswerving law of his own 
life, but which in many youths has no existence. 

The period of Milton’s youth which succeeded his College days was eminently 
fruitful. He had been destined for holy orders, but he had made a timely discovery 
that there could be no place for such as he in the ministry of a Church pervaded by 
the narrowness and intolerance of the Laudian spirit. Nothing can more forcibly 
illustrate his strong faith, and the steadfastness of his purpose, than his determination 
to ‘* stand and wait.” It was the nobler because nothing short of the loftiest religious 
feelings could reconcile him to the ‘‘belatedness” of that inward ripeness which 
seemed to him to endue some more ‘‘ timely-happy spirits.” Though he had already 
surpassed in learning all his contemporaries of the same age, and indeed most of the 
men of his day, and though he had already written immortal poems, he considered 
his life ‘as yet obscure and unserviceable to mankind.” Men might suppose, he said, 
that ‘too much love of learning is a fault, and that I have given myself up to dream 
away my years in the arms of studious retirement.” It was not so. Even while at 
Cambridge he had decided to resist all temptation to ‘‘ vegetate through a hidden 
eternity.” The love of honour was calling him, and the natural desire to form a 
home; yet he was encouraged by the parable of the labourers in the vineyard, 
‘*not to press forward, but to keep off with a sacred reverence and religious advisement 
how dest to undergo—not taking thought of being /aé#, so it gave advantage to the 
more fi/ ; for those who were late lost nothing.” Accordingly in those exquisite years 
at Horton (1632—1638) he gave himself wholly to beholding the bright counten- 
ance of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies, while at the same time 
he was ‘‘pluming his wings and meditating flight.” It is to these years that we 
owe poems which, taken alone, would have placed him in the forefront of the ranks 
of English poets. Here he wrote Z’A/legro and // Penseroso, Arcades, Lycidas—with 
its memorable outburst on the corrupted state of the Church—and Comus, the 
immortal eulogy on the irresistible might and beauty of chastity. We may still 
see the room in the church tower of Longley where he must have often studied, 
and in Horton church, the blue slab which covers his mother’s grave. His father 
was more than content with the early fruits of his intellect, and accepted that 
promise of immortality which his son gave him. For that son had pledged himself 
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to his own conscience before God, and he afterwards gave, as it were, his note-of- 
hand to the world, that, when he had chosen his theme, he would devote all his 
powers to some strain which the world should not willingly let die. 

In 1638 began that memorable journey in which he conversed with Grotius, visited 
Galileo, enjoyed the friendship of Dati, Francini, Frescobaldi, and other gifted young 
Florentines, was welcomed to the Vatican by Holstenius, heard the singing of Leonora 
Baroni in Rome, and almost fell in love with her or some other Italian lady. He was 
received with open arms by the Marquis of Villa, Giovanni Baptista Manso at Naples, in 
the palace which had already sheltered Tasso and Marini. The twolines which Manso 
addressed to Milton furnish an interesting proof both that he still retained his remark- 
able personal beauty, and also that the indomitable courage, freedom, and truthfulness 
of his spirit prevented him from making any effort to increase his popularity by con- 
cealing the fervour of his Protestant and even Puritan. opinions. For Manso says, 
repeating Pope Gregory’s play of 
words, that if his religion had been 
such as his intellect and beauty, he 
would have been an Angel rather 
than an Anglican. 

Sir Henry Wootton had given 
him the kind and worldly-wise 
advice, ‘‘ fenstert stretti, ed il viso 
stiolto”’ (thoughts close, and face 
frank) ; but such advice was not 
for such as John Milton, even in 
the homes of the Inquisition. 

The tidings of the great events 
which were occurring in England 
hastened his return, and on land- 
ing he was met by the desolating 
news that the friend of his life 
Charles Diodati—was no more. 
How well would it have been for 
England if all young Englishmen 
at the close of their travels were 
able to make the solemn attesta- 
tion which Milton, under the base 
calumnies of his enemies, thought 
it right to make! The proverb 
then ran, Jnylese Italianato diavolo 
incarnato ; but Milton could write : 

JOHN MILTON. #£fat 62, FROM THE ENGRAVING BY ‘*] take God to witness that in all 
a WA hrc nip 3g a oi those places where so many things 
Che original pastel drawing for this is in the possession of _ . Bie Pee 

William Baker, Esq., of Beyfordbury Park, Hertford. Vz. are considered law ful, I lived sound 

Fagan’s Catalogue of Faithorne, pp. 48 and 91. and untouched from all profligacy 

and vice, having this thought per- 

petually with me, that, though I might escape the eyes of men, I certainly could not 
escape the eyes of God.” 





Ill. 


Let us turn to the third portrait. 

It was taken in crayons by the engraver William Faithorne, for frontispiece for 
Milton’s History of Britain, in 1670, when the poet was sixty-two; and underneath 
it were inscribed the words, Gud. Faithorne ad vivum delin et sculpsit. It is undoubtedly 
genuine and uniquely precious. When his third daughter, Deborah Clarke, had this 
picture shown to her by Vertue, about 1725, she exclaimed, ‘*‘ O Lord / that ts the picture 
of my father ; how came you by it?” and stroking the hair of her forehead, added ‘‘ Just so 
my father wore his hair.” ‘* No one,” says Professor Masson, in his monumental Lif of 
Milton (vi. 649), ‘‘ can desire a more authentic or impressive portrait of Milton in his 
later life. The face is such as has been given to no other human being ; it was and is 
uniquely Milton’s. Underneath the broad forehead and arched temples there are the 
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great rings of eye-sockets, with the blind unblemished eyes in them, drawn straight 
upon you by your voice, and speculating who and what you are; there is a severe 
composure in the beautiful oval of the whole countenance, disturbed only by the singular 
pouting round the rich mouth ; and the entire expression is that of English intrepidity 
mixed with unutterable sorrow.” Milton’s hair, which he still wore, unlike the Puritans, 
in long locks, and which, like Adam’s 
“hyacinthine locks, 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad,” 


retained to the last their auburn tint, though doubtless with many grey hairs among 
them; but 
“his cheek 
Deep scars of thunder had entrenched.” 


Over few men has there rolled such an overwhelming tide of calamity. He might 
have exclaimed with David : ‘‘ All Thy waves and storms have gone over me.” As we 
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look on the first two portraits, how little could we have anticipated that Life would 
prove so apparently cruel a stepmother to that sweet child, to that royally endowed 
youth ; that the world had such hard fortunes in store for him; that he would receive 
such deadly measure at the hands of his fellow-men, whose imaginations he was to 
enrich for ever by his poetry, for whose liberties he was content to spend and be spent, 
to whom he bequeathed the inheritance of so luminous an example! 

We are not attempting to write a life of Milton, but only glancing at the man 
himself. When he returned from his delightful Italian tour, the last year of un- 
clouded happiness was with him over for ever. He did not indeed plunge into the 
vortex of civil strife, either as a statesman or as a soldier, but waiting till God opened 
the way for him, he became the champion of his country in those intellectual regions 
in which all battles must ultimately be decided. With him a passion for liberty was 
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one of the ruling impulses of his life, and if he fought kings and prelates for twenty 
years, and poured forth pamphlet after pamphlet of powerful Latin and magnificently 
impassioned English in defence of the Puritans and the Parliament, he thereby fulfilled 
what he regarded as one great mission of his life. Never abandoning the high pur- 
pose of his youth, to leave behind him some immortal epic on one of the hundred and 
thirty subjects which he considered, and out of which he ultimately selected the Paradise 
Lost, he yet laid aside the intention during all the best years of his life, because he 
held that God called him to a yet more urgently needful task. We know not which 
to admire most—the steadfast purpose cherished through so many years of 
preparation, or the heroic self-sacrifice with which, for such a long and stormy epoch, 
the purpose was laid aside. 

Wave after wave of calamity burst over him. He made amiserable marriage. He 
had to bear an awful weight of execration. He became hopelessly blind. The cause 
to which he had devoted his life was utterly ruined. 

His country, grown radically corrupt, basely preferred license to liberty. England, 
no longer the glorious England of the Commonwealth, whom the nations feared and 
honoured, was ruled bya perjured rake, who was a crypto-Romanist in such religion 
as he had, and who complacently pocketed the subsidies of a foreign tyrant. And as 
though all this were not enough, his own life was in peril; his name was a by- 
word among men whose fathers he would have disdained to set among the dogs 
of his flock ; the very abjects came together against him, making mouths and ceased 
not. Private losses and public misery came over him in a flowing tide. The Plague 
turned the neighbourhood of his last refuge into pest-fields. The Great Fire destroyed 
the last house which he possessed. The Samson Agonistes, the most Greek-like drama 
ever written since the death of Euripides, gives us some insight into the passion- 
seething abysses of his soul, whose swelling turbulence was only kept down by a 
sovereign faith. Professor Seeley finely calls it ‘‘ the thundering reverberation of a 
mighty spirit struck by the plectrum of disappointment”; but though that plectrum 
struck the reverberant chords into thunder, it was the last sob of the retiring storm 
beyond which we already see the gleam of blue. 

When Medea was taunted with the loss of all, and asked what remained, she 
replied, ‘‘ Afedea superest!”’ Even so Milton had Aimsel/f for an abiding possession. 
Milton was still Milton. He still had the heart of which he had written in early 
manhood that ‘it was faithful, fearless, constant, secure in its own adamant though 
worlds flamed, free from the malice, fears, ‘and hopes of the vulgar, and loyal to all 
things manly.” The painter Richardson gives us one glimpse of him in 1671, with 
the bookseller Millington leading him by the hand. He is dressed ‘‘ina green 
camblet coat,” and no longer wears his small silver-hilted sword. Richardson describes 
him again as he sat ‘‘in a grey coarse cloth at the door of his house near Bunhill 
Fields in warm sunny weather to enjoy the fresh air.” And a little later, an aged 
Dorsetshire clergyman, Dr. Wright, found him ‘‘in a small house, up one pair of 
stairs, sitting in an elbow-chair, in a room hung with rusty green, in black clothes, and 
neat enough, pale but not cadaverous, his hands and fingers gouty and with chalk 
stones.”” We learn too how courteous, if a little stately, his manner was, and that 


his voice was still ‘‘ musically agreeable.” The end was not far off. On November 
8, 1674, ‘‘ the gout struck in,” and glad to be released he passed 


“To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 














THE USE OF THE LATHE. 
(AN OPEN LETTER.) 


By W. A. S. BENSON. 








ES, we have all been reading Sir Walter Scott’s journal, and 
are noway surprised but every way pleased to hear that you 
have taken to heart his pathetic lament when in old age winter 
restricted his outdoor exercise, and he regretted that he was 
no mechanic to solace himself with a turning-lathe or joiner’s 
bench. And so you have invested in an American lathe with 
velocipede action, which you drive sitting, hoping to get as 
much exercise in an hour of an evening at home as by a six- 
mile run on a tricycle. 





























Meantime, by way of beginning, you 
have broken the points of your whole kit of tools and 
crumpled up two leaves of the quick-feed pinion, and with them three teeth of the 
rack, to say nothing of smashing a finger-nail with the jaw of the indispensable scroll- 
chuck (by the by, a rubber fetlock-ring effectually guards against this last disaster), 
and the net result of your labours is some bushels of shavings with a couple of pounds 
of brass and iron dust. Naturally at 
this point you desire an opinion on 
your prospects as a craftsman. 

Well, the first thing that strikes one 
is that you would have done better to 
include a grindstone as part of your 
equipment ; that, in fact, you can’t get 
on a step farther without one, And then 
as to the crucial question of exercise. 
You have found, | suppose, that an 
hour at the lathe by no means repre- 
sents a six-mile run, because three 
parts of the time are spent in fiddling 
with chucks and screws and other 
paraphernalia, and only the outstand- 
ing quarter in driving ahead. 

Now a lathe may be regarded in 
either of two very different aspects ; 
as an exceedingly useful tool, the 
means of accomplishing a great variety 








of work; or as an end in itself, the BOX AND COVER OF TURNED IVORY, CIRCULAR. 

: - : serman, Seventee Sentury. South Kensington Museum. 
central object of an ever-increasing G¢*™™, Seventeenth — a one 5 : 
army of appliances desirable rather for , 


their own mechanical prettiness than as the instruments for perfecting any 

product at all comparable with themselves for beauty or elaboration. What- 

ever else may be said for it, I don’t think this second use, if use it be, of a lathe 

is at all likely to afford you pedalling equivalent to a six-milerun. It remains, then, 

to inquire what kinds of work will give you continuous turning in fairly large propor- 

tion to the necessary standing about and preparatory work, seeing that you require 
K 
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A MAZER BOWL AND COVER OF TWO 
HEMISPHERICAL PIECES, MOUNTED 


A MAZER BOWL AND COVER OF TWO HEMISPHERICAL PIECES 


OF MAPLE WOOD, MOUNTED IN SILVER. 
IN SILVER-GILT. In the centre of the cover is the sacred monogram enamelled. 
A silver handle projects from the bowl. A scrolled handle projects from the bowl. German, dated 
German, fifteenth century. South Ken- 1492. South Kensington Museum, No. 7,956. 
sington Museum, No. 7,958. 


for recreation that manual or at least pedal labour should preponderate over thought 
and worry. 

You say the powers that be suggest your beginning by replacing a broken towel- 
rail, which however is thirty inches 
long while your lathe takes but twenty 
between the centres. If that’s all 
you want, the primitive pole lathe 
would serve your turn excellently 
well. Not that the pole lathe is 
to be sneered at. I remember an 
old farm carpenter who used _ it 
to turn axe-handles’~ which it 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY TURNER AT WORK, 


would puzzle you to imitate with all 
the appliances of a London tool-shop 
to your hand, to say nothing of flute- 
makers who use no other. Indeed 
there is much to be said for the his- 
torical method in learning the turner’s 
art. One little bit of modernization 
I would permit, the substitution of a 
rubber door-spring for the cumbrous 
and troublesome pole, otherwise it is 
just the same instrument you see 
figured in Plumier or Bergeron, best 
known to most of us by the repro- 
ductions in Holtzapfel. You only 
need a pair of coach-screws for the 
centres, carried by blocks of wood 
which can easily be clamped to any 
stout bench or table, together with 
some sort of tool-rest, and for a few 
shillings you have a_ serviceable 
lathe ; indeed for soft wood-turning 
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the handling of the tools, though pretty much the same as on the other lathes, is 
slightly easier ; there is not quite so pronounced a tendency to make those ugly jags 
and unforeseen spirals on the nearly-finished work which are such a terror to the 
beginner, so if you mean to obey and attack that towel-rail you may as well rig up a 
dead-centre lathe. 

It is one’s bounden, duty, according to the tradition of the elders, to urge you to 
begin your career as a practical turner by making a long cylindrical ruler, with hand 
tools of course, and ‘‘if at first you don’t succeed,” &c. But as you are sure not to 
succeed in this 
simple but difficult 
operation within, 
say, the first three 
months of your 
amateur appren- 
ticeship, and as | 
certainly cannot 
give you that ex- 
ample which is 
better than precept, 
I can’t press you 
to persevere with 
this opening. Far 
less can the or- 1 
dinary man_ ever 
hope to turn a 
common salad ot)» 
bowl with a hook 7 
tool, another ab- 6 5 


surdly simple task 

till you try it. Pa- ps _— 8 
tient ingenuity may 

tattoo blocks of Ci 


ebony with endless 
complications of £ = 
geometric curves, 
but certain simple 
forms of rotary 


work far excel such 

niggling in sheer at 

beauty of skilful 10 "1 
handicraft, most 

fascinating to  - 

watch, and to the 

amateur even a 

chance success in 


practising these is 
a joy long remem- 
bered. Such are \— — 
pot - throwing, 1 and 5. Brass candlesticks. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8. Wooden patterns for 1 and 5, 
metal - spinning, each being cast in three pieces and joined by cutting screws on the ends of the 
hand - chasing of shaft to fit corresponding holes drilled and tapped in the top and base. The 
screws. and soft 20z2le is cast hollow by means of a core, the print for which is shown at a, a. 

P . 9. Turned and carved wooden candlesticks ; old French, at S.K.M. 10. Old 
wood-turning. English candlestick, usually turned in elm, with brass socket. 11. A suggestion 

€ y 44 
Though I doubt for a refined version of No. 10. 


if your lathe is ex- 
actly the best for any one of these, yet you could hardly have come by a more generally 
serviceable tool. It is true that the mandril is not likely to be stiff enough for much 
metal-spinning, and I don’t think the most inveterate deviser of combination tools has 
produced a pot-thrower’s attachment for an amateur’s lathe, while for soft wood-turning 
the sitting position is mostly inconvenient But it is a far more wholesome exercise 
than the usual one-legged treading, and the screw-cutting gear will save you the painful 
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acquisition of the art of screw-chasing by hand, and then after all, what besides that 
towel-rail do you want to make? Of course there are many odd jobs for which a 
lathe is handy, besides a considerable amount of chuck and tool-making, 
which the enterprising amateur will see his way to without making the accu- 
mulation of apparatus his main purpose ; but to ensure the daily six-mile 
spin which health demands, something beyond odd jobs is required. You want 
some straight-a-head work that you can take up day after day with little more 
contrivance and thought than goes to a ride in the Row or on the humbler tricycle. 
eae ate al = = It is no use pre- 
[ ; : 5 see scribing a course 
for you, but one 
can suggest a few 
suitable articles of 
manufacture which 
will give a fair pro- 
portion of turning 
to pottering, and 
when finished will 
not be mere useless 
cumbrances. One 
article for which 
I find a seemingly 
unlimited demand 
in the home circle 
is a substitute for 
the small woolly 
mats of olden days 
in the shape of lit- 
tle platters to put 
under hot milk 
jugs, vases, flower 
pots and other ene- 
mies of polished 
tables; just flat 
discs with a trifling 
raised moulding to 
the rim. You can 
cut out a number 
of blanks from a 
piece of half-inch 
stuff, glue a bit of 
paper to the back 
of each, glue that 
again to a rough 
wooden face-chuck, 
and you will find 
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that a platter four 

acne aM ; —J inches across of 

1. Humming-top and handle. 2. Scientific top of brass. 3. Wooden such woods as syc- 
lid to a china vase. 4. Inkstand. 5. Postal scale ; the working part may be amore or walnut 
taken from one such as can be bought at a stationer’s. 6and 7. Boxes. wi] give you a 
8. Tobacco jar. Made with a perforated cover; would do for fot pourri. g. A sound tales othe oan 
lamp stand. Spill jars, stands for flower-pots, and many other things can be $00 un, 


made on this principle. unless you keep 

your tools a deal 
sharper than I manage to. No doubt, before long, the powers that be will ordain that 
some of the platters must be oval, and then you will be let in for making an oval 
chuck ; a wooden one will serve well enough, and as an oval chuck and an ec- 
centric chuck of this rough sort are easily convertible, you will thus find yourself 
possessed of the elements of so-called ornamental turning; and I have to own, at 
whatever apparent cost of consistency, that I do occasionally like to incise a geometrical 
pattern in the face of a platter. At all events the apparatus is as cheap as the product, 











forte, we need not 
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and one must allow that the construction of additional apparatus is an instructiv 
resource, provided it is not the sole object. 

However, figured or plain, one may tire of platters and even of napkin rings, 
though what do you say to one of ebony with a spiral groove therein, inlaid with 
twisted silver wire? Boxes of many sorts and sizes are ‘satisfactory, though it is 
astonishing how 
few ideas seem to 
occur to the pro- 
fessional designers 
of such things. 

But they too 
may become a 
drug in the home 
market, and as 
cabinet - making, 
which should offer 
a wider range of 
work, presents us 
amateurs with the 
problem of mak- 
ing several pieces 
exactly to length 
and pattern,which, 
be it said with 
bated breath, is 
not precisely our 


o uv 





sorrow overmuch 
if the Early Eng- 
lish of Tottenham 
Court Road have 
made this branch 
of ‘‘art manufac- 
ture”? as intoler- 
able as they have 
made the ill-used 
word ‘‘ art” itself. 
But if you must 
attempt some- 
thing of the sort 
let me commend 
to your notice the 
old German spin- 
ning wheels as 
admirable models 
of this class of 
design. 

Why not try 
your hand at a 
pair of brass can- 
dlesticks; at all 
events it will give 
you two jobs— A MODERN TURNER AT WORK. 
first the making of 
the wooden patterns for the foundry, and then the finishing of the brass. Herewith 
are outlined sketches of two of the best of the old shapes ; you will find it much less 
trouble in finishing if you get the stems cast solid; but if you want to do the thing 
properly and save weight to the utmost, you may turn a model for the core exactly 
corresponding to the pattern for the stem, but three-sixteenths of an inch less in 
diameter. The flat base will easily cut out of an inch-and-half deal plank, the other 
would take a three-inch plank, but is perhaps more readily turned of harder wood the 
other way of the grain. Remember to have a square rebate inside by which to chuck 
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the brass-castings, and spirit-varnish them as soon as finished, getting them into the 
foundry without delay, as they soon warp and twist. 

Or you may make several pairs of wooden candlesticks for the same labour. 
There is an exquisite little pair of cedar wood in the South Kensington Museum 
delicately carved in parts which, with the carving modified to suit one’s skill, 
would be an excellent model. Actual copying is only fair for children, but here is a 
memory sketch of the French master’s work, and if you can re-design it from that, 
preserving the grace of the original or adding a grace of your own, you will have 
made good your right to the use of the idea. It is scarcely worth while to cut the 
octagon base on the lathe, though of course it can be done. Pear tree would bea 
good material; cedar of Lebanon is not easily come-at-able, and the cedar of which 
skiffs are built is troublesome to turn. Besides candlesticks the equipment of the 
writing-table suggests several objects for the turner’s skill ; familiar as inkstands and 
boxes for matches, stamps or string, and paperweights, or the less obviously easy con- 
struction of a postal balance. For a rough job, how about a set of ninepins ? The ball 
would bea nice test of your skill. But really, if you can come down to puerilities, there 
is nothing like tops for the turner. Get the reprint of Professor Perry’s British 
Association lecture, and if your dormant instincts for play and for science are not 
awakened, I am sorry for you. ; 
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A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


With Illustrations by W. H. OVEREND 
IV. 
MR. CHARLES WORTLEY CUNNINGHAM. 


OR some days nothing happened in any way worth 
mentioning. At this distance of time I cannot be 
sure of dates; but I believe we had been some- 
where about a fortnight from England when, 
happening to be on the poop in the afternoon I 
was accosted by the captain as I stood alone lean- 
ing over the ship’s quarter engaged in an occupation 
I was never weary of—I mean watching the 
exquisite configurations of the snow-white foam 
as it slided over the dark-blue surface into the 
ship’s wake in glittering bells careering round the 
edge of gleaming eddies or gyrating in shapes of 
stars and the tendrils of plants, or seething past in 
cloudy masses of a cream-like softness. I had had 
very littleto say to Captain Stagg. I donot know that 
he was much liked by any of the passengers. He was convulsive enough in his bows, 
effusive enough in his sea courtesies to the nobs amongst us: to Sir Charles and his 
daughter, to Colonel and Mrs. Mowbray and the like; but there was tyranny in his 
handling of his men. I used to find something brutal in the coarse fling of his voice 
whenever he had occasion to let fly an order at his crew, and he was rough and gruff 
and insolent in his bearing to his officers—that is to say, when the poop was thin and 
he thought himself unwatched ; otherwise when there was no lack of spectators he 
would uncouthly request the chief mate to ‘‘ de so good as to get so and so done,” or address 
the second mate with a ‘‘Pray, Mr. Masters, walk forward, &c.” The midshipmen hated 
and feared him, trembled when he arrived on deck, and watched him as though he 
carried a weapon which he might at any moment draw upon them. 

Well, as I told you he accosted me one afternoon as I stood gazing down upon the 
swirling wash of foam alongside. 

‘* Busy, Captain Swift?” 

‘* Nothing whatever to do ;” said I, turning upon him. 

**]T should like three words with you,” said he. 

** As many as you please, Captain.” 
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‘* You share your cabin with a gentleman named Pellew: 

I nodded. 

‘* ] have been leaving a card upon him this afternoon in the sea-sense of visits,” 
said he, with a grin which seemed to twist his mouth right into his cheek whilst his 
nose appeared to edge more directly the other way; ‘‘he is a very fine gentleman, 
quite a splendid man, I declare. Odd he should have been my passenger all this while 
and that I should never have seen him before. But he is perfectly well ?”’ 

‘*In health you mean? Oh yes, I should say he’s perfectly well.” 

‘‘Has he given 
you a reason for his 
clinging to his cabin 

for his never putting 
in an appearance on 
deck or in the cuddy ?” 

‘*No, nor have | 
troubled myself to ask 
him for a reason.” 

‘““He told me 
plainly,” said he, 
‘*that he dislikes 
society, that if the 
accommodation of the 
ship had permitted he 
would have hired two 
berths, one to serve 
him as a_ sitting- 
room the other as a 
bed-room, so that he 
could always be 
wholly alone if he 
chose.” 

‘*] suppose,” said 
I, ‘‘in your time, you 
have sailed with pas- 
sengers whose tastes 
were a little odd and 
perplexing ?” 

‘* Many and many,” 
he answered, driving 
his hands deep into 
his breeches pockets 
and bestowing a sin- 
, gular leer of self-com- 
placency upon me. 
‘*In the Australian 
trade there’s some 
sort of sociability to 
be found; but a- 
nongst Anglo-In- 
dians, ’specially gents 
who are in your profession—and perhaps I shouldn't say //at either, for upon 
my word, I lay it mostly to the account of the ladies—there’s a deal of—what shall | 
callit? Lord! how easily may a man’s good sense be stumped by the want of a word ! 
Well, I mean this: that to satisfy the outwards, I won’t say the homewards folks in 
this trade a ship ought to be made up of separate living and sleeping-rooms like a 
hotel there should be no communication unless desired; no public table save for 
those who choose to sit at it.” 

‘* You exactly express Mr. Pellew’s motive for holding aloof, so far as I can gather 
it,” seed {. 











‘* “HAS HE GIVEN YOU A REASON, CAPTAIN SWIFT, FOR HIS CLINGING 
rO HIS CABIN?’ ” 


‘*How do you and him get on?” said he with a small forecastle lapse in his 
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“ Very well indeed.” 

‘* Find him perfectly straight-headed ?” 

‘*You need only meet his eye to know that,” said I, laughing. 

‘* Does he talk in his sleep?” 

‘* He rests as peacefully as a dog-tired sailor,” I replied. ; 

‘* Then he’s quiet enough though he’ll snore if he’s after that pattern,” said he with 
anod and a grin. ‘‘ Well, sir, | thought I would ask you about him. Certainly 
he’s a very fine gentleman. He’s not a nobleman d’ye think shipped under a false 
name ?” 

‘*T can answer nothing, for I know nothing,” I responded. 

‘* Not that he need be a nobleman to be fine looking either,” said he spitting into 
the sea; ‘‘I only want to satisfy my mind that all’s right with him,” and he touched 
his forehead. 

‘*You may make your mind perfectly easy on that score.” 

He reflected a little with his eyes fixed upon the horizon and then said, ‘‘ If you can 
induce him to show himself on deck by day I shall be glad. He needn’t eat in the 
cabin ; he needn’t speak to any one; I'll give the passengers a hint, they’re people of 
manners, and I warrant him he sha’n’t be stared at. But his keeping below, only 
coming up when it’s dark, and so fine a gentleman as he is too—why, ye see, Captain 
Swift, it'll lead to talk, and by and by to a little uneasiness. The people ‘Il think that 
he’s gone and done something wrong, and dursen’t show himself inconsequence. Let 
him make his appearance—on the quarter-deck if he likes; he can easily keep clear 
of the poop all the same as if he was a steerage passenger,” and. thus speaking he 
rolled over to the binnacle to examine the compass and resumed his station to wind- 
ward of the wheel. 

I have said that this conversation occurred during an afternoon when we had been 
about ten days out from England. It left no impression upon my mind. I had long 
foreseen that the attention of the captain would be provoked by Mr. Pellew’s curious 
behaviour, and whilst the issue was uncertain, that is to say whilst I could only spec- 
ulate on the attitude Captain Stagg would adopt—whether he would leave Mr. Pellew 
to tranquilly enjoy his cabin, or by the exercise of his authority oblige him to conform 
to the routine of shipboard life ; whilst this issue was uncertain, I say, I would feel 
an interest that was sometimes almost lively in the matter. But now as it seemed it 
was a settled affair. If 7 could coax Mr. Pellew into showing himself on deck by 
day, so much the better ; if not then there was nothing to be done; Mr. Pellew was 
evidently within his rights ; the captain might remonstrate or advise but he could not 
command, and the passengers must talk as they choose and think as they pleased. 

It happened on this day whilst waiting in the saloon with others for the ladies to 
arrive to dinner that a cabin door immediately opposite where I stood was opened and 
Miss Primrose stepped out. It was her berth: this I had not before known—indeed 
| had imagined that she slept next to her father’s cabin that was on the starboard side 
of the ship, well aft. Her maid held the door open whilst she passed out: and con- 
tinued to hold it open for a sufficient space of time to enable me to obtain not only a 
view of the interior of the compartment, but a sight of a thick rope called a shroud 
which almost perpendicularly ruled the large circular glass of the porthole. 

This shroud was clothed with what at sea is termed ‘‘ chafing gear ’’—mats, split 
bamboos, tarred canvas and the like. In the case of this particular shroud the chafing 
gear that protected it from the fret of ropes was formed of some thickly-knitted 
heavily-tarred material to which I am unable to give a name, but which made me 
instantly recognize it as one that descended to a dead-eye in the mizzen-channel the 
ledge of which as I have before written overhung the porthole that belonged to the 
cabin shared by Mr. Pellew and me. I knew this because one day when idly over- 
hanging the side, and lookiig down upon the mizzen-channel, | had amused myself 
by localizing the exact situation of our berth, and I made out that our cabin window 
was close against the iron fastening or chain plate as it is termed, one end of which 
was bolted to the ship’s side, whilst to the other end that penetrated the edge of the 
channel was secured the dead-eye through which were rove the lanyards that fastened 
the shroud which ruled the window of Miss Primrose’s berth. 

Now all this which has taken me some time to write simply signified a discovery 
to which as you may suppose I attached no possible significance at the time : namely 
that Miss Primrose’s berth was exactly over Mr. Pellew’s and mine: that the two 
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portholes were directly in a vertical line, so that but for the interposition of the wide 
shelf of the mizzen-channel a man—say a tall man; such a figure as Mr. Pellew’s for 
example—could, by standing on the rim of the lower port, grasp the edge of the upper 
one. 

I had also time to observe whilst the maid held the door open that only one of the 
two bunks under the porthole was furnished with bedding, whence it was clear that 
the girl slept alone. This privilege had doubtless been secured by an early application 
from the general for accommodation, possibly at an increase in the rate of fares. He 
might have a reason of his own for desiring an unshared berth for his daughter. The 
intimacy of successive nights of companionship must tempt her into a degree of com- 
municativeness which Sir Charles would find inconvenient, for he might easily guess 
that the lady to whom she disclosed her secret—and a sad and most melancholy secret 
undoubtedly was hers if there be any virtue in female beauty to express feelings of 
secret and consuming wretchedness—would have some confidential friend on board to 
whom to impart it, and so the truth would thread its way from ear to ear in whispers. 

But the bustle of dinner, the obligation of listening and replying speedily drove all 
thoughts of Miss Primrose out of my head. 

I withdrew to my berth that night shortly after ten o’clock. The wind on deck 
was wet with driving drizzle ; and inthe saloon there was nothing better to do than to 
watch Sir Charles, Colonel Mowbray, and two others playing at whist, and to listen 
to the chatter of four or five of the passengers assembled at the other end of the table. 
I expected, as usual, to find Mr. Pellew in his bunk, asleep, or at least suggesting by 
his posture and air the now familiar indisposition to talk at that hour of the night. 
Instead he was seated in a Madeira chair, smoking a cheroot, and reading a novel by 
the light of a bracket-lamp affixed to the bulkhead. The moment I entered he closed 
the volume, looked at his watch, and exclaimed, ‘‘ I did not know it was so late. Are 
you going to turn in?” 

‘* Yes,” I answered; ‘‘ there is nothing to be done above. The night is wet and 
dirty, and it is so confoundedly dull in the saloon that I am beginning to think your 
manner of making a voyage is, after all, the best theory for living out one’s passage 
of life on board ship.” 

He looked at me earnestly. 1 seemed to find on a sudden a new meaning in his 
handsome, his incomparably handsome face, an expression of emotional resolution, 
which I had never before found in his calm, collected, haughty countenance. 

‘**T hope you are not sleepy,” said he; ‘‘I should enjoy a quiet chat with you.” 

‘*T am sleepy merely for the want of a quiet chat,” I answered. 

He handed me his cigar-case and I lighted a cheroot. Needless to say that 
smoking was not permitted below. Nevertheless he was seldom without a cigar in his 
mouth, and wrongly or rightly we now smoked. 

‘**] received a visit from the captain to-day,” said he, crossing his legs and settling 
himself in his chair in the manner of one who intends that the sitting he has entered 
upon shall not be hastily ended. ‘‘ He wasmy second visitor. Did I tell you that the 
doctor of the ship honoured me with a call three days ago?” 

‘*No. He found you quite well, I hope?” 

‘**] did not ask him for an opinion. What is the captain’s name?” 

‘* Stagg.” 

**It should be Bear. Surely he is too rough and unpolished an animal for the 
civilities and elegances and hospitality of an East Indiaman’s saloon, full of ladies 
and gentlemen, some of them high and mighty, I dare say.” 

‘* He told me this afternoon that he had paid you a visit.” 

‘*‘Ha!” he exclaimed ; and with a smile added, ‘* How did he describe me ?”’ 

‘*He was all admiration ; but he is very anxious that I should tempt you to the 
deck. He fears that the passengers will presently begin to talk about the mysterious 
passenger below and that their conjectures as to your motives will result in an uneasy 
feeling amongst them.” 

He thoughtfully stroked his moustache whilst he fixed his eyes upon the ash of his 
cigar, and for some moments, which may have run into a minute or two, there was 
silence between us. Speaking softly, but with abruptnesss, 

** Captain Swift,” said he, ‘‘ may I communicate my secret to you ?” 

‘* That must be entirely for you to decide,” I answered. 

‘** You will be—you must be—the only living creature in the ship who has knowledge 
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of it. No!” he paused as if he would correct himself, then continued with energy, 
yet preserving his wary softness of voice, ‘‘One other must know it: it will be you 
two only. That I may trust an English officer and a gentleman up to the hilt I need 
not say. What I am anxious to tell you must be your secret.” 

‘** It will be strange,” said I smiling, ‘‘ if I have not already guessed it.” 

He viewed me inquiringly. 

‘*] will ask the question to be answered or not, as you please: does your secret 
concern Miss Primrose?” 

He started and stared at me, his fine eyes glowing with astonishment and alarm. 
‘*Good heavens!” he cried faintly, ‘‘is it known that I am on board?” 

He was about to put twenty other questions. I interrupted him > ‘‘ Of course it is 
known that you are on board. How on earth could it be otherwise? Here are you 
waited on every day by one of the stewards ; then you tell me the doctor visited you, 
and then ¥ 

‘*No, no,” he exclaimed with a change of countenance, ‘‘ you misunderstand me. 
But how is it possible you should comprehend my meaning since you know nothing 
whatever of my story? But—Miss Primrose! What,” he exclaimed fixing his keen 
and burning gaze upon me, ‘‘ caused you to associate Aer with my secret ?” 

‘*For the life of me I could not tell you,” I answered. ‘* The melancholy and 
beauty of her face interested me, I suppose, and then I dare say, whilst in some hour 
lightly speculating about your reason for keeping in hiding, it might have dimly 
occurred to me that Miss Primrose was one reason, at all events, for your self- 
banishment from the light of day.” 

‘* Have you suggested this suspicion to any one?” 

‘*To no one.” 

‘* Well, Captain Swift,” he exclaimed, with a glance round, as though fearful of 
the very walls of the cabin, ‘‘I may frankly tell you that you have anticipated the 
point of the story I intend to relate. In three words I may say that Miss Primrose 
and I are betrothed, and that, unknown to her father, and even, at this moment 
unknown to herself, I am accompanying her to India.” 

I composed myself to listen, and perhaps not without some small emotion of 
disappointment, for in truth I had expected a larger, a more gallant and dramatic 
disclosure, something to lift the impassioned commonplace of love for which I was 
prepared to a heroic height. 

‘* First of all,” he proceeded, ‘‘I must tell you that my name is not George Pellew. 
These sounds I assume for the purpose of the voyage. My real name is Charles 
Wortley Cunningham. My father, who died four years ago, was Sir Stuart Wortley 
Cunningham, knight, for many years Governor of ——” and he named one of the West 
India Islands. 

He paused as though awaiting some exclamation of surprise ; but I sat quietly 
listening, nor did I think proper to tell him that even in this little article of his 
confession I had been ahead of him, since, from the moment when he had first 
pronounced the name of Pellew I had instinctively suspected it false. 

‘*Eight months ago,” he continued, ‘‘I1 met Miss Primrose at a dance at Bath. 
She and her father were then in lodgings in Pulteney Street. I fell in love with 
her, and with her father’s full consent we became engaged. He exactly knew my 
expectations : that I am an only son, that on the death of my mother I inherit an 
estate in Suffolk and fifteen hundred a year, that my antecedents are as unimpeachable 
as his own, though it would be impossible for any man to have a higher opinion of his 
descent than Sir Charles Primrose. He seemed perfectly satisfied—you must know 
the General is a widower—and his daughter and I,” he went on, with a new light 
of beauty coming into his face with the flush that was now on his cheek, and with the 
brilliance of emotion that was now in his eyes, ‘*‘ were happy—happy indeed, in our love. 
The marriage was fixed to take place on the 14th of last month. The General 
returned with his daughter to London—his house was in Hanover Square ; I followed 
and day after day Geraldine—Miss Primrose, | mean—and I were together. But 
Sir Charles was a man desperately hard to get on with. His temper is incredibly bad, 
his vanity enormous, and his capacity of insulting people whom he dislikes or who 
venture to oppose his quite commonplace view of things—for he is a very stupid man, 
the stupidest man I know, though professionally distinguished—his talent of affront, I 
say, is so exceptional that I used to wonder he had ever been spared to see his present 
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years —that he had not been shot out of or kicked out of or cudgelled out of existence 
long ago. 

‘*What I am about to say you will be slow to believe. I was dining at his 
house ; he and his daughter and two or three others were present at the table. 
The sickening, the intolerable topic of politics was started. An assertion was made: 
| opposed it, but without the least temper. Sir Charles thundered some mortifying, 
almost insulting expression at me. It was not in flesh and blood to keep silent and | 
rejoined. And how did that argument end?” he cried, springing erect in his wrath 
and towering over me as I sat looking up at his flushed face whilst with his right fist 
he seemed to menace some object behind me. ‘‘ He ordered me to leave the table— 
to leave the house! He sprang from his chair black in the face with rage and could 
scarcely make himself intelligible to his butler, whom he told to open the door and see 
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“ON THIS HE STEPPED TO THE DOOR, WHICH HE PULLED WIDER OPEN, THRUSTING HIS BUTLER ASIDE 
TO DO SO, AND ASKED AS THOUGH HE WERE CHOKING, WHETHER I MEANT TO GO OR NOT.” 


me out! I was so astounded, so dumbfounded by the fellow’s extravagant in- 
solence, that for some moments I could only stare at him, believing him raving mad. 
On this he stepped to the door which he flung wide open, thrusting his butler aside 
to do so, and asked as though he were choking, whether I meant to go or not. Ithen 
lost all control ; but for his daughter being present, I believe I should have flogged 
the fellow round his own inhospitable table. 1 was too mad with temper to know 
what I said.” 

He resumed his seat breathing fast and seemed at a loss as though his mind had 
been hurried away from its subject by the angry tide of memory. Then rising afresh 
he stole to the door and looked out into the passage betwixt the cabins. He was cool 
when he returned to his seat and exclaimed with a smile that he hoped he had not 
greatly raised his voice whilst speaking. 

**] do not think so.” 

‘* Well,” continued Mr. Cunningham, as I must now call him, addressing me in 
soft but firm accents with the flush gone out of his cheeks, his eyes cold again, and 
his features as composed and resolved as ever they had shown at any time within 
these ten days, ‘‘ you will suppose after this that so far as General Sir Charles 
Primrose was concerned, my engagement to his daughter was at an end. I sent him 
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a letter of humble apology. I was a contemptible rascal to abase myself so! but | 
wrote for Geraldine’s sake, and the letter was returned to me in halves with the seal 
unbroken. I called—perfect fool that 1 was—;” he bit his lip to the memory of some 
insult which he could not find it in him to communicate. ‘ Geraldine wrote to me ; 
I was to forgive her father; he had suffered from sunstroke in India; there were 
times when he was not responsible for his behaviour. But she wrote as if with a 
broken heart, and though she prayed me to have patience, to continue to love her, to 
preserve my faith in her devotion, yet there was a tone of hopelessness in her letter 
impossible to miss. The reply I addressed to her came back to me torn with the seal 
unbroken as in the case of my letter to her father. I then found out that she had 
been sent into the country, but in what part she was I could not discover ; till one 
day I received a note from her saying that her father was under orders for India ; that 
he was sailing on such and such a day and that she was to accompany him. She 
would have written to me every day—every hour she said, but she was so closely 
watched that she could not take a pen in her hand without being challenged ; it would 
have been equally impossible for her to receive a reply from me, and the letter 
that she was now sending, which in fact I was reading, she feared might never reach 
my hands, though she had heavily bribed a housemaid to steal with it to the post.” 
He glanced at his watch. ‘‘I fear now that 1 have gone far enough and that I am 
beginning to bore you,” said he. 

‘.. ** Not in the least. I am exceedingly interested. Besides, | have seen enough of 
Sir Charles to know exactly how to sympathize with you.” 

‘“Well, to make an end. I adored Miss Primrose, and had not the least 
intention of losing her; but I stood the chance of losing her if she sailed to 
India and left me behind in England. Knowing the date on which they were to start, | 
looked through the shipping lists and found this vessel named for that day. To make 
sure of them I called at the office of the owners and ascertained that cabins had been 
taken for Sir Charles Primrose, Miss Primrose, and her maid. I at once booked a 
passage for myself, but found the ship was so full that I must be content to share a 
berth. I gave my name as George Pellew, and joined the ship in the dusk of the 
evening at the East India Docks. The General and his daughter, I ascertained, came 
on board at Gravesend.” 

Finding him silent I exclaimed—hardly indeed knowing what else to say—*‘* You 
have embarked on a queer adventure.” 

‘* Miss Primrose and I are together,” said he, with a flash in his eyes. 

‘* But,” said I, lighting the stump of my cigar, ‘* what do you hope that India will 
do for you? The General will proceed to his station or district. He will of 
course carry his daughter with him. If you follow, your presence will be quickly 
discovered—and what then?” 

He merely smiled, eying me steadfastly and knowingly. 

‘* The climate of India,” said I, laughing, ‘‘ does not improve the temper. Mere 
dislike in the cool latitude of London may easily become consuming hate in a country 
of curry, mosquitoes, brandy pawnee, and vertical suns.” 

‘* Miss Primrose and I are together,” he repeated. 

‘** Yes, you are certainly in the same ship,” said I. 

‘* Well, Captain Swift,” said he, with an air that made me see he had no intention 
to submit his programme to me, ‘‘ I hope I have fully satisfied you as to my motives 
for keeping in hiding here?” 

‘¢ Fully.” 

‘*And now will you do me a favour? It will indeed be an act of singular 
kindness.” 

‘*T shall be most happy to oblige you.” 

‘*To this moment Miss Primrose is in ignorance that I am on board. I have no 
means of communicating with her. I dare not trust the fellow who waits upon me- 
no, though I should tip him ten pounds for every letter he delivers to her. The first 
letter !—the first intimation !—consider the tact such a delivery must require to guard 
against astonishment and alarm betraying her. Will you hand her a note from 
me?” 

‘*You must know I have not yet had the pleasure of making her acquaintance.” 

‘* But on board ship there is no ceremony. One addresses whom one pleases. | 
beg you to understand that having obtained this very great favour at your hands, | 
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should not dream of again troubling you. I am only now desirous that she should 
know I am on board.” 

‘*] shall be very happy,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ to give your letter to her.” 

He rose and grasped me by the hand thanking me warmly. 

But though, after a swift debate in my mind, I had consented to serve him—my 
disposition to oblige, or, in other words, my good-nature, scarcely suffering me to 
consider seriously how far I should be discreet in bearing any, the most insignificant, 
part in this questionable shipboard drama upon which the curtain was about to rise— 
I was also secretly resolved that the first step I took in it should be my last. 
Indeed, as I sat musing over his story whilst he continued to address me, I could 
hardly persuade myself that he had given me the whole truth. It seemed incredible 
that Sir Charles should have acted with the unspeakable insolence, the brutal dis- 
courtesy, that Mr. Cunningham had affirmed of him. And yet I was forced to 
admit that quarrels of a much more violent sort than had happened between these two 
men originated in arguments. Even the worthy old Vicar of Wakefield was, as we 
all know, quite ready to sacrifice the happiness of his son George and Miss Arabella 
Wilmot to his opinions on the subject of monogamy. 

Until hard upon midnight, I think it was, did we sit talking in that cabin. Our 
quarters were sunk deep in the ship, and never a sound penetrated to us from the 
deck. No other noises broke the stillness than the sobbing and yearning wash of 
water along the ship’s side, the creaking of the cargo in the hold, and the straining 
of bulkheads and the lighter fittings as the vessel rolled. People were sleeping 
on either hand of us and opposite, but saving now and again when angry recollections 
forced a note of vehemence into Mr. Cunningham’s articulation, his speech had been 
low and soft, with a melody of its own that was like singing, and that rendered what 
was affecting in his references singularly plaintive and pathetic, whilst it enriched 
even to nobility every utterance of scorn, or contempt, or indignation. There was no 
cause to fear then tha: a syllable of our talk had been overheard. 

The longer I conversed with him the more I found myself fascinated by his beauty 
and individuality. There was never anything striking in what he said, yet his most 
trivial expression was made memorable by his manner, his grace, his dignity, by his 
speaking eyes, by the twenty physical charms my recollection carries. All reserve was 
now gone ; he asked me question after question about Miss Primrose—what I thought 
of her—how she looked—if she appeared well—if she associated with the other pass- 
engers—her father’s treatment of her so far as I could judge, and so on, and so on. 

It was whilst endeavouring to deal with this lover-like fusillade that cocking my 
thumb up at the ceiling of the cabin I said: ‘‘ By the way I should have told you that 
you and Miss Primrose are separated by a few planks only.” 

Hé looked upwards and exclaimed in a low voice : ‘‘ Do you mean that her cabin 
is overhead there?” 

I nodded. 

**Do you know for certain?” he cried sending a glance at the porthole as he spoke 
whilst his face took an odd expression of mingled enthusiasm and incredulity. 

‘* For certain,” I replied, and I repeated to him the observation I had made of her 
cabin that afternoon. 

He bit upon his underlip, was silent for some moments and his countenance lost 
its glow. 

‘** You say she is the only occupant of the cabin?” said he. ‘‘ Where does her maid 
sleep ?” 

‘*1 do not know. Somewher- down here I fancy. Once in the saloon I saw her 
emerge by the steps which conduct to these parts.” 

He slightly smiled, and again glanced at the porthole. I looked at his square 
shoulders and involuntarily laughed, immediately adding (that he might know wy I 


laughed) : ‘* You will never be able to squeeze through that hole.” 
‘*No,” he answered. ‘‘ Nor is it to be enlarged unfortunately.” 


‘* But even were you slim enough to crawl through it,” said I, ‘‘you could not 
communicate with the cabin window above. Consider the wide spread of channel 
platform ; and whilst you were clinging to one of the iron bars which hold it to the 
ship’s side a spray might come and wash you away as Dibdin’s song says of some 
poor Jack.” I ended the sentence with an irrepressible yawn. 

‘*] believe you are right,” said he, looking at his watch, and we forthwith ‘‘turned in.” 
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V. 
I DELIVER THE LETTER. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM had risen and finished his letter before | awoke next morning. 
The composition of the missive—in a physical sense I mean—must have been a labour 
of some severity ; for during the night it had come on to blow a strong breeze of 
wind off the beam, and a snappish sea, with a touch of fierceness sometimes in its 
frequent hurls was charging in bursts of thunder to the side of the ship on which our 
cabin was situated and blinding the porthole with smothering heaps of glittering green 
brine that eclipsed the light in the berth and gave one nothing to look at but the dim 
twinkle of the wet circle of glass. But the letter was written, and when I was dressed 
I put it in my pocket, bothered however by having to call him Cunningham when 
the name of Pellew was the familiar one. 

‘* Indeed,” said I, ‘‘I wish you had not given me your real name. If I have 
occasion to speak of you my memory may play me a trick and I shall be calling you 
Cunningham when everybody who has heard of you at all understands that you are 
Pellew.” 

‘* Pray be on your guard,” he exclaimed. 

Unpleasant as the weather was there was a full attendance of the passengers at 
breakfast. Miss Primrose occupied her usual place next her father and my eyes were 
incessantly going towards her as I worked away with my knife and fork pondering 
how I should approach her and conjecturing the reception she would give the mtellig- 
ence of her sweetheart being in the ship. Was she of an hysterical nature? Suppose 
she should shriek out, behave extravagantly or faint away when I broke the news to 
her or when she opened the letter and read the truth for herself! The situation in 
that case would be an exceedingly disagreeable one for me. General Primrose was 
by no means a gentleman whom one would wish to quarrel with—at least on board 
ship where one would be forced into incessant sight of or contact with him. Here 
were we no more than eleven days out ; there might be four months of sailing before 
the pilot should board us off the Sandheads ; and those four months must be rendered 
the most unpleasant of any in my life should it come to the knowledge of General 
Primrose and of Captain Stagg that Mr. Cunningham a/ias Pellew was on board and 
that I was acting as a go-between for him and Miss Primrose. 

I was nervous and made but a poor breakfast and was found so thoughtful and 
incommunicative that my neighbours at table gave up addressing me. But I had 
given my word to Mr, Cunningham, and the promise must be kept. There was no 
change in the demeanour of Miss Primrose. As she was when I had first noticed her, 
so did she still appear : the same unheeding girl, her eyes downwards bent with nun- 
like persistency, faintly smiling and scarcely looking up if accosted, and answering so 
far as I might judge barely above her breath, and in the briefest sentences, as though 
articulation were a distress and a moment’s divergence from the current of her thoughts 
a pain and a perplexity to her. 

I eyed her father somewhat strenuously and believed I could find in his countenance 
all necessary confirmation of Mr Cunningham’s story. His expression was unpleas- 
antly fierce. No doubt his heavy eyebrows, the angry curl of his moustache, the 
tiger-like tension of his whiskers heightened the formidableness of his looks ; but it 
was quite possible to separate him from that aspect of haughty impassioned austerity 
with which nature had clothed him—to distinguish in short the difference between 
character and hair, between a sluggish liver and thick eyebrows, between wire like 
whiskers and a highly excitable temperament. 

Once the ship’s doctor at my side asked me how my cabin-fellow Mr. Pellew did 
and whether he had not some reason much more extraordinary than any he had chosen 
to give for lying hidden ; and once he asked me in a bantering tone—for in my time 
there was always something of the wag and often of the tipsy wag in the typical ship’s 
doctor—if I had lost my heart to Miss Primrose since I seemed unable to remove my 
eyes from her ; but my short answers rendered sullen by uneasiness silenced him 

I went out on to the quarter-deck when I had breakfasted and found a very un- 
inviting scene of ship and ocean. The decks were dark with wet; as the vessel 
rolled to windward the froth of the green seas rushing at us from out the hazeof the 
near horizon glanced ghastly and melancholy above the tall rail of the bulwark ; there 
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was a dreary shrill whistling of the wet wind in the iron-taut weather shrouds, and in 
the slack damp-blackened rigging curved 'to leeward by the rush of the blast. Yet 
the ship under comparatively small canvas was sailing nobly, shouldering off the blows 
of the olive-coloured surge with volcanic shocks of her bow as she plunged, and fling- 
ing the sea into boiling froth to right and left of her as she went, so that from aloft 
the path of her keel must have resembled the sweeping career of the foaming foot of 
the waterspout. 

My prospects as a messenger of love looked exceedingly meagre and contemptible 
in the face of this weather, which of course must confine all the passengers to the 
saloon and provide me with the slenderest of all chances of finding Miss Primrose 
alone. And yet strangely enough some 
while after eleven o’clock it so fell out-that 
on descending from the poop, where | had 
been trudging in a pea-coat with a young 
officer, and taking a peep into the long 
interior through the window I saw Miss 
Primrose seated at the foremost end of the 
table—that is to say the end the most 
remote from where her father’s cabin was 
and from her place at meals—writing as I 
might suppose in a diary. A few ladies 
were at the aftermost part of the saloon 
reading, sewing and talking. The rest of 
the people were either on the poop—for 
the rain had now ceased though it still 
blew a fresh breeze of wind—or in their 
cabins. 

‘*This,” thought I, ‘‘must be my 
chance,” and being resolved to make an end 
of a business that grew more and more dis- 
tasteful to me in proportion as I delayed 
the execution of it, Iwalked in. No purpose 
was to be served by any sort of ambiguity 
in my first address. There was an item of 
intelligence to impart, and the place—the 
opportunity—my own desire to get quit of 
my errand—rendered it certain that the 
sooner the news was communicated the 
better. I approached and placed myself on 
her right that I might conceal her from 
the view of the ladies in the after part of 
the saloon ; yet it was necessary to start 
with some conventional commonplace. 

‘*T have the pleasure of addressing 
‘SHE WENT TO HER CABIN THE DOOR‘HANDLE oF Miss Primrose ?” : 

WHICH SHE SEEMED TO GROPE FOR AS THOUGH She started and raised her pen from the 
SHE WERE BLIND.” book in which she was writing, whilst she 
lifted her sad and beautiful eyes to my face 

with a slight expression of surprise in her countenance. 

‘*] have a cabin companion,” said I speaking low but swiftly. ‘‘ You may have 
heard him spoken of as the mysterious passenger. He has asked me to give you this. 
The handwriting will tell you who he is,” and so speaking I put the letter down upon 
the table before her. 

She glanced at her name that was written in a bold hand upon the envelope ; 
instantly a burning blush covered her face and as much of the neck as was revealed by 
the collar of her dress ; but almost as quickly as one could look the scarlet glow was 
replaced by a pallor that seemed the deadlier for the contrast of the hue that had 
preceded it. 1 believed that my fears were to be realized—that she would shriek out 
and then faint! Never had I imagined that the workings of the human heart could 
have found such visible, such poignant expression in flesh and blood as | witnessed 
inher. I felt that I had no right to look—my gaze was an impiety, a profanity, an 
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audacious peering into a sacred mystery the sheltering curtain of which had been 
ruthlessly rent. Yet I dared not leave her side until, to use the expressive old word, 
she had recollected herself, for there were shrewd female eyes in the neighbourhood 
and on the alert, and the interposition of my form alone protected her from their gaze. 
Expression after expression crossed her face ; she breathed with such difficulty that 
every instant I feared some outbreak of hysteria in her ; there was hardness and 
wildness in her eyes as she turned them from the letter to me and from me to the 
letter again. 

All this might have occupied two or three minutes at the outside. Suddenly she 
slipped the letter into her pocket, rose with a little stagger in her manner of erecting 
her figure, and picking up her book sought to address me ; her lips moved inarticu- 
lately, she faintly bowed, and trembling from head to foot went to her cabin the door- 
handle of which she seemed to grope for as though she were blind, and then not a 
little to my relief she disappeared. 

I was as much agitated by sympathy as by the character of the delicate and dis- 
tasteful mission, and was sensible that my heart beat faster than usual as I sent a 
hasty glance at the ladies to remark if they appeared to have observed Miss Primrose’s 
sudden withdrawal ; but they were reading, gossiping, sewing as before, and I stepped 
out again on to the quarter-deck to soothe my fluttered nerves with a cigar and to 
reinforce by several powerful vows my resolution to take no further part in this business, 
unless indeed it were to convey to Mr. Cunningham the girl’s answer to his letter 
should she write to him, simply because I quite understood if she asked me to do so I 
should be unable to withstand the entreaty of her sweetness and her sorrow. 

I went some paces forward that I might obtain a view of the poop and perceived 
Sir Charles and Colonel Mowbray marching up and down it. Had he seen me accost 
his daughter? The foremost saloon skylight was almost immediately over that part 
of the table at which she had been seated; and if the general looked down then he 
must have seen us. I waited until his return walk brought him to the forward 
extremity of the deck ; but he continued hot in altercation or in conversation that 
resembled it. I won no more regard from him than did the mainmast or the pump. 
Now I knew he was a sort of man who would have stared very hard at me, very hard 
and very fiercely at me had his glance, lighting upon the skylight, penetrated to me 
and his daughter ; and this I say because she had held herself markedly aloof from all 
us males, so that had he seen us together he would have been struck and paused 
perhaps to observe us. That he did not stare at me, that he took no notice whatever 
of me was assurance enough that he had seen nothing, and I returned to the shelter 
of the recess to finish my cigar. 

Miss Primrose did not appear at tiffin, the bell for which was rung at one o’clock. 
The general on taking his seat missed her from his side, rose and walked with ramrod- 
like erectness to her berth. He returned in a few minutes, and | heard him in response 
to an enquiry from Mrs. Mowbray exclaim in his hard voice of command that ‘‘ Miss 
Primrose was suffering from a headache.” That was all, and he at once fell to his 
soup. When lunch was ended I went below for my pipe and tobacco—how enormous 
is one’s consumption of tobacco at sea! but what else can one do but smoke ?—and 
to inform Mr. Cunningham that I had given his letter to Miss Primrose. I found him 
stalking about the cabin with the air of a lunatic in a padded cell. 

‘* At last !” he cried as I entered. ‘‘Gracious powers! how leng the time has 
been. What have you to tell me?” 

‘** She has your letter,” I answered. 

*** My dear fellow !” he exclaimed grasping my hand with a squeeze that left the 
finger ends bloodless, ‘‘ how can I thank you sufficiently?” And then came a whole 
broadside of questions. What did she say? How had I introduced the matter ? 
Did she immediately recognize his handwriting? Having satisfied him on these and 
a score or two of other points I said: 

** You will of course expect an answer from her? Now who is to deliver it?” 

‘* You, you!” he cried ; ‘‘ you, my dear friend, for a friend indeed you have proved 
to her and to me.” 

** Well now, Mr. Cunningham,” said I, ‘‘I will do this: if she asks me to give you 
a letter I will bring it to you ; but that done—ano more, if you please. I am not of the 
profession that is distinguished for cowardice ; but all the same I have no desire, no 
intention indeed to run foul of General Primrose with whom I must necessarily be 
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locked up in this ship for the next three or four months. The voyage will inevitably 
be dull; but I do not wish it to be tragical.”’ 7 

‘‘ Enable me this once,” he cried ‘‘to receive a reply from her, and I shall not 
again even dream of troubling you.” 

Well I saw no more of Miss Primrose that afternoon until the dinner hour came 
round, and it was in the moment of my wondering whether she would show herself, 
that the door of her cabin opened and she stepped forth. Her eyes sought me}; they 
rested on my face for an instant only. How am I to convey the expression of them? 
Was it delight? Was it gratitude? For the first time since I had beheld her, a 
smile lay in the soft depth of her gaze like a light there ; a delicate smile too gave a 

———7E — = new character of 
; me sweetness to her 
beauty as her glance 
for a_heart-beat or 
two met mine. You 
would have supposed 
her visited and pos- 
sessed by a new spirit. 
There was an elasti- 
city inher movements, 
a life in her manner 
of looking, a sugges- 
tion of freedom, of 
liberty operating in 
her as an impulse in 
her whole bearing and 
especially in the car- 
riage of her head, as 
she went round the 
table to her chair and 
seated herself. 

**No headache 
now,” thought I, 
‘“‘and no_ heartache 
either seemingly!” I 
watched the General 
as he took his place. 
Without turning his 
head he seemed to 
take a view of her 
out of the corners of 
his eyes, sending his 
black and searching 
gaze over the angry 
‘¢ “THESE ARE THE LINES YOU WERE ADMIRING SO MUCH.’” white curl of the 

moustache upon his 
cheek sheerly to her profile, as though. his vision were a corkscrew laterally directed. 
He addressed her and she responded. He was clearly surprised by the change in 
her, and I observed that he pricked his ear whilst she replied to the sympathetic 
questions and congratulations of the people at her end of the table. Indeed there 
was a clear ring in her voice as she answered that the headache was much better 
that it had been wholly due she believed to the motion of the ship; in a word, 
responding at length and fixing her eycs upon those she addressed with lingering 
smiles which warranted them of the heart. 

‘“Well now,” thought I to myself, ‘‘ what will this remarkable change in her be attri- 
buted to?” It was a sort of comedy in its way, not without a quality of humour sufh- 
ciently defined to bring the performance perilously close to the kind of pathos we look for 
in tragedy. 1, who of all that company alone stood behind the scenes, 1, who knew 
more and saw more than General Primrose himself, watched this strange little shipboard 
play with an interest that would have been impossible had the rest of us been in the 
secret. Sir Charles spoke little ; during the intervals of the meal he was incessantly 
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pulling out his whiskers or curling his moustache, occasionally glancing askant at his 
daughter. Puzzled indeed he was as were others too for the matter of that. The 
ship’s doctor, whose eyes at meal times were incessantly travelling over the company, 
whispered to me to observe the improvement in Miss Primrose’s spirits. 

‘* Were this ship a hotel ashore, you know, Swift,” said he, with the tone and 
speech of familiarity that I disliked in him, ‘‘ one would suppose Miss Primrose had 
received a bit of good news—an offer of marriage from a nobleman, or a letter from 
a firm of solicitors announcing a legacy of a few cool thousands. But what can 
happen at sea to improve the animal spirits?. The cause t:en must be physical. It 
may be a mere matter of nerves—some abrupt effect of osygenation of blood. The 
fact is, Swift, we are wonderfully and fearfully made. The wonderfulness of it I 
don’t mind, but the fearfulness of it I strongly object to.” 

I suffered him to talk himself out, and when dinner was over stepped as usual into 
the recess under the forward part of the poop, where I was joined by two or three 
fellows and there we stood talking and smoking. The weather had improved ; there 
were a few lean stars sliding betwixt the squares of the rigging, and the half-moon 
floated dim and moist over our waving mast heads, with a weak silver ring around her. 

‘* How deuced sick a fellow gets of hearing that hissing noise of water alongside,” 
exclaimed one of my companions, Lieutenant Elphinstone. ‘‘I’d rather be a private 
in the Army than an admiral in the Navy.” 

‘* There must be a sort of music in that melancholy noise for some ears,” said 
another young officer. ‘‘ Burton, did you observe—Elphinstone you knaaw can’t see 
—the change in a certain young party who don’t sit forty miles off from the General.”’ 

‘*Good Ged, yes,” rejoined Burton, who wore an eye-glass. ‘‘ What d’ye want 
to make out, Cobb? That she’s got a fresh stock of spirits in through her cabin 
port-hole out of what Smithers would call the demmed music of the waters ?” 

‘* Order, order,” whispered Elphinstone, and following the direction of his eye as 
he looked into the saloon through a window I saw Miss Primrose approaching. 

There was nobody in sight saving the stewards who were stripping the tables. 
The clear light of the lamps streamed through the windows on to the quarter-deck, 
and plainly disclosed us to any one within. I imagined that the girl on seeing me 
would pause, as a hint for me to approach, making sure that I should interpret her 
object in seeking me; and with the velocity of thought I figured her embarrassment, 
her change of countenance, the conflict of emotions in her eyes, as she tremblingly 
handed me her reply to her sweetheart’s note. Greatly to my astonishment she 
stepped through the door on to the open deck, her head uncovered and her luxuriant 
hair trembling in the lamplight in dull gold to the shrewd draughty sweep of the wind 
in the recess, and said : 

‘*] thought I should find you here, Captain Swift. These are the lines you were 
admiring so much,” and so saying she put a letter into my hand, and with a sweet 
smile and easy bow re-entered the saloon, giving me no time indeed to act any part 
even if astonishment had not rendered an instant assumption impossible. 

My companions’ surprise, though proceeding from a different cause, equalled mine. 
They had never before seen me speak to this girl—this daughter of General Sir Charles 
Primrose, whom we addressed as “‘ sir,”’ and viewed from afar with emotions of awe ; 
they had believed as I knew in fact that she held herself almost as much apart so to 
speak as my mysterious, and to them utterly unknown, fellow passenger; and now 
they had beheld her smiling sweetly upon me, handing me some verses, or some 
sentences of prose copied by her own hand, suggesting indeed a degree of positive 
intimacy by her careless manner of coming out without her hat, and by her swift but 
sweetly managed retreat, as though she had been scared by the sight of them and 
would have stayed had they been away. 

‘* By Ged then!” said young Elphinstone, ‘it’s altogether a doocid deal too killing, 
d’'ye knaaw. How on earth have you managed it, Swift? Into what holes and 
corners have you been getting that no fellow has had a sight of you and her 
together ?” 

‘I say, Swift,” drawled Burton, ‘‘ what is it, poetry? Read it out like a good 
fellow. Hang me if I shouldn’t like to know what she admires in verse.” 

I threw my unfinished cigar overboard and stepped below to get rid of them, 
though I might well believe that my absence would only improve their opportunity 
to indulge their astonishment in conjectures and opinions. And the fellows talked 
with such a mess-room drawl, in voices so heedless of those who might be near, that, 
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thought I to myself, as I made my way to Mr. Cunningham’s berth, nothing more is 
needed to exquisitely complicate this singular sea-going drama than the over-hearing 
of those young fellows’ conversation by Sir Charles or by some one who should 
communicate what he had heard to him. 

Mr. Cunningham sat in his Madeira arm-chair smoking a cigar as usual, with 
a bottle of champagne on the deck at his side. I extended the letter and he sprang 
to receive it. 

‘* A million thanks,” he cried, and his hand trembled with eagerness as without 
another word he opened the envelope and stepped close to the bracket lamp to read. 

It was a letter of four or five sheets, crossed and recrossed, and so absorbed was 
he by it, smiling all the while, sometimes nodding, and once pausing with a sigh that 
resembled a groan, to press it to his lips, that he suffered me to depart without making 
the least sign or removing his eyes from the thickly scrawled page. 

I returned an hour later, having spent most of the time between in reading a 
magazine that I had found upon a sofa in the saloon. Mr. Cunningham was clothed 
in his theatrical cloak ; the shawl about his neck rose to his nostrils, and his soft felt 
wideawake was pulled down over his eyebrows so that there was nothing more to see 
of him than his nose. He freed his mouth to speak and exclaimed, ‘‘I have not 
thanked you nearly enough for your kindness.” 

‘« Indeed you have,” said I. ‘* Pray say no more about it. The rest you will be 
able to manage, and I heartily hope you will make a good ending of this romantic 
business.” 

‘* When did she give you the letter?” he asked, ‘‘ and how did she contrive to 
do so?” 

I told him very honestly all that had passed and added that I was astonished by 
her coolness and self-possession. 

‘*Ha!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what an illustration is this of the power of love to make 
heroines of girls! What courage! what inventions! How much better under the 
circumstances the boldness, call it the pluck, that amazed you, Captain Swift ; than 
the timid, reluctant, emotional approach! And yet there is not a timider creature 
than my sweet girl. Indeed, I have grieved that she cannot command more resolu- 
tion, she would then be able to hold her father in check, have something of her way 
with him, even, in spite of the endevilment of the old coxcomb—” He broke off, and 
looking down himself, exclaimed in a changed voice, ‘‘ Are there many people in the 
saloon ?” 

‘* A few.” 

‘*Is the General amongst them ? ” 

“Ne.” 

‘Il am going on deck,” said he, ‘‘ to breathe the air.” 

‘* There are afew men, I believe,” said I, ‘‘ hanging about the entrance to the cabin.” 

‘“No matter,” he answered, ‘‘let them look and let them think. There’s little 
enough to see. Will you accompany me?” 

‘*No,” I said, ‘* I may join you later on. I presume you will station yourself at 
the galley as before. But if I am seen to pass through the saloon with you, I shall 
be pestered with questions, and | have made up my mind, Mr. Cunningham, not to 
know anything, not more for your sake than for my own. There is a number of 
young fellows on board, loose talkers and noisy in their chaff. Their badinage may 
prove dangerous ; their references to you may tempt the General into inquiries—and 
you will forgive me for saying—that apart from what I have done, I must positively 
meddle no further with your affairs.” 

** Not meddle /”’ he cried in a cordial voice whilst his fine eyes shone with the grate- 
ful and cheerful smile that was else concealed by his shawl and hat. ‘‘ Do not speak of 
yourself as a meddler. You have acted the part of a true friend. But you are right. 
We must-not be seen together.” 

He opened the door and passed out. I followed in about ten minutes, and walked 
to the recess but found it vacant. The few people in the saloon were assembled in the 
after part, and as the hatch through which Mr. Cunningham had emerged lay well in 
the fore-part of the interior it was as likely as not that he had passed through unob- 
served. AsI paused in the recess with my eye at the window the General, Colonel 
Mowbray, and two others came to the table and seated themselves for a rubber. 


(To be continued.) 
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RT is alive in Australia. It has passed atime of travail. More than 
is the case with other young countries, the Australian governments 
are paternal. Though this fact is sometimes perilous to courage 
and self-dependence, painting and sculpture are not likely to suffer 
from too much administrative care. Others of the fine arts are 
practised in an area of wider understanding and patronage. 
People will dance, and they must therefore pay them that pipe ; 
they will sing and play—especially in Australia—and they in con- 
sequence demand songs and music ahd some one to teach. 

Churches require organists, musical societies need conductors, theatres must 

have orchestras; and so the musician can at least make a living. He calculates 

upon a demand that he has not himself created, but which has been the outcome of 

a general instinct and predisposition. Not so the artist in the pioneer times. An 

illustrated journal employs him occasionally, a theatrical manager requires work now 

and then; but freely speaking he stands alone. He must educate taste, outlive neglect, 
secure patronage and respect, and be modest therewithal, as the true artist is. 
it takes a long time for real art feeling to possess the population of a young land. It 
is taking less time in Australia than elsewhere. Art is there cultivated by govern- 
ment, served by artists’ societies duly recognized as national, sought by students, and 
patronized by the people. Australians have the money to buy with, the land is rich ; 
and when once the fashion sets in, as it must, of buying Australian pictures—then, to 
native artists, will a good time come. The people of Australia are unconscious of their 
progress in the love of the fine arts. They are in the movement, and therefore have 
not perspective ; they do not inquire or define. In politics they are ardent students, 
but they are also partisans, and the division gives them perspective. They quarrel with 
every item on the estimates save those that concern education and art ; those they pass 
in silence, and that silence means either ignorance or reverence. The instincts of the 

Australian people are right, they only need direction; there will come, and now is 

coming, discrimination. 

An inquiry here may contribute to a clearer understanding of these things in 
England as well as in Australia. England can as little afford to disregard Australia 
in the matter of the fine arts, as she can afford to be indifferent to Australian 
commerce, to its gold, and wool, and coal. English musicians sell their music in the 
southern continent, and they have their operas produced at the large theatres of the 
capitals ; sculptors send out their statues for the public squares, parks, and gardens ; 
dramatists sell their plays to managers in Sydney and Melbourne; actors from the 
London theatres reap goodly harvests there, and painters find liberal customers for 
their works in Australian governments and Australian citizens. 

It may be said without exaggeration, that New South Wales has one of the best 
water-colour collections in the world. The collection has not its value from the presence 
of the work of such masters as Turner, but because in its 130 examples it represents 
most of the water-colour painters of the more modern British School. When nineteen 
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years ago the New South Wales Government gave its first £500 towards the purchase 
of pictures for a National Gallery, the trustees of ‘‘ the Academy of Art,” as it was 
then called, decided to begin with water-colour drawings. This was wise. The trustees 
thought thus: water-colour drawing is the peculiar achievement of the British School, 
it is a medium well adapted to a young country and to young artists, and the 
effect of spending money in this way would probably be greater in proportion to the 
amount than if the small grants were spent in oils. This was in 1871. In 1881 the 
Government of New South Wales gave not £500 but £5,000 for the purchase of 
pictures for the National Gallery, which had taken the place of the Academy of Art. 
The grant has been continued till to-day. The art treasures in the Sydney National 
Gallery at the present time represent in money about £50,000. In Melbourne they 
have spent as much. Sydney has as spacious a room for its water-colours as for 
its oils. It is notable however that the younger colony, Victoria, led the way 
in the art movement, and had an endowed National Academy before one was 
inaugurated in New South Wales. In Melbourne the trustees of the National 
Gallery are also trustees of the National Libraries and Museums. The Art Gallery 
however is under the immediate supervision of Mr. George Folingsby, the master 
of the School of Painting. In Adelaide the Melbourne system is followed. The 
two eastern colonies have committees of selection in London, and it is through 
these bodies that the colonies have secured some of the famous pictures that adorn 
their galleries. Old frequenters of the Royal Academy, the Grosvenor and other 
exhibitions, and art lovers generally, on visiting these new institutions will find 
themselves face to face with old friends. In the Melbourne Gallery may be seen 
Alma Tadema’s The Vintage Festival, Watts’s Love and Death, Elizabeth Thompson’s 
Quatre Bras, Cope’s Pilgrim Fathers, Moses Bringing Down the Tables of the Law, by John 
Herbert, Edwin Long’s Esther, Josephine Signing the Act of Her Divorce, by E. M. Ward, 
Clarkson Stanfield’s- The Morning after Trafalgar, Turner’s Dunstanborough Castle 
(presented by the Duke of Westminster), Briton Riviére’s 4 Roman Holiday, Thomas 
Faed’s Mitherless Bairn, John Linnell’s Wheat, and Keeley Halswelle’s Heart of the 
Coolins. These are but a few of a large number of pictures by men of mark and 
note; dead and living. Sydney in its oil-paintings is as fortunate as Melbourne, 
and in its water-colours even more so. There hang upon the walls of the National 
Gallery of the parent colony, masterpieces of Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir John 
Millais, Peter Graham, Edwin Long, Luke Fildes, Vicat Cole, Seymour Lucas, and 
of many more good men. 

Not the least satisfactory thing in connection with the Australian galleries is the 
comprehensiveness of the collections. In the Sydney gallery, for instance, there are 
works from the French, the Belgian, the German, the Italian, the Spanish, the Austrian, 
the Bavarian, and the Swedish schools. It was quite impossible, of course, that 
the colonies should secure a collection of even the old English masters. For their 
present uses it was better that the work of modern men should be secured. But 
while acting under this conviction, the mistake has been made in securing several 
pictures of one artist instead of endeavouring, at every step in this first stage of 
development, to broaden the area of style by increasing the collection of modern 
artists. As for the great masters, it must ever be, that the citizen and student of 
Australia will be obliged to come to the Old World to see them. If the expenditure of 
money is of any value in estimation, and in this case it is, it may be mentioned here 
that the collections in the three galleries existing in the colonies represent about 
#130,002, South Australia, with its annual grant of £1,000, being credited with 
about one-tenth of this amount in its sixty-five pictures. 

The efforts of the governments and the trustees of the different galleries in the 
purchase of statuary have not been without merit, but the measure of that merit is not 
great. There are to be seen statues from the hands of the late Sir J. E. Boehm—who 
has contributed more than any other sculptor to art treasures in this department— 
Marshall Wood, C. B. Birch, G. Fontana, Christian Rauch, Henry Woolner, and 
Percival Ball. Yet despite the levy that has been made upon the talent of good men 
more mistakes have been made in the purchase of statuary than in any other direction 
in the region of art. There are statues in bronze in Sydney and Melbourne towards 
which no eyes are turned in admiration. But thanks to one or two sculptors who are 
giving their life-work to Australia, there is improvement. Mr. Ball’s statue of William 
Wallace, which stands in the public square of Ballarat teaches a daily lesson of the 
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dignity and beauty of the art. It should be mentioned that the Victorian Government is 
establishing what may be called branch galleries in the provincial towns. At Ballarat 
the Fine Arts Gallery contains a dozen paintings lent by the metropolitan gallery. If 
sculpture and painting are gaining from the efforts of Mr. Ball in Melbourne, New 
South Wales has certainly lost nothing by the appointment of Mr. Julian Ashton, 
President of the Artists’ Society, to a seat on the Board of Trustees of the National 
Gallery. 

One must write with considerable reserve on the question of art instruction in 
Australia. Five thousand pounds a year may purchase a masterpiece from the 
Academy or the Salon, but it cannot make a master off-hand. However, governments 
think most and first about the masterpieces. The New South Wales Government has 
been induced at last to give a yearly endowment of £500 to the Art Society of 
the colony for the institution and conduct of art classes, under the direction of 
Mr. A. J. Daplyn. In 1890 over ninety students entered themselves for the privilege 
of studying in the gallery. With feeble private teaching here and there, with 
limited guidance in design in the Technical College, or with conventional industry 
in the public schools, elementary art instruction has moved on its purposeless 
way until at last the New South Wales Art Society has aroused the government 
to action. But the long inanition has left its lethargy, and art teaching even 
with this responsible body has not aroused enthusiasm. Still it grows, and there 
is life and individuality in the work of Australian artists. In Melbourne good 
has been done. For sixteen years there has existed in connection with the Victorian 
National Gallery a School of Painting, and a School of Design, the director of the 
National Gallery governing one, and an accomplished artist directing the other. In 
connection with this School of Design there is a collection of casts from the antique, 
of rare excellence and value. This is a thing in which the National Gallery of Sydney 
is entirely deficient, and with which the Art Society is badly provided. In 1889 there 
were in attendance on the art classes in the School of Design 140 students. The 
exhibitions held in connection with the schools make one hopeful. As might be 
expected, the drawing is not remarkable, but there is some perception of colour and 
some faculty for composition. Too much must not be expected of a land to which Art 
is new. . 

The growing earnestness of the Victorian Government may be judged from the 
fact that it provides a liberal scholarship to the most successful student of each 
year in the School of Painting, who has completed his course, to enable him to 
study three years in some art centre of Europe. The effect of such action has been 
not only to send to Europe the fortunate possessor of the scholarship, but also to 
influence many other students to go to Munich or Paris to study. It may be seen 
from this that the art feeling is stronger in Victoria than in New South Wales, whilst 
instruction is more comprehensive and developed. In Adelaide also a commendable work 
is being attempted. The Government, as in Victoria, has required that students shall 
pass through a thorough course in the School of Drawing or Design before they enter 
the School of Painting. Acceptable as this is it does not commend itself to the 
young student ; and last year there were but twenty-one students in the Adelaide School 
of Art. Behind this as a cause lies the wage-earning factor. It is felt in all the 
colonies. Rising communities do not learn easily the secret of patience, and the eager 
young, urged on by ambitious parents, desire to rise quickly from the shackles of draw- 
ing and to revel in the region of colour and composition. As soon as some pretty 
tricks of colour and sentiment are mastered, and that is not hard, the student can 
begin to sell. There lies the rub. In Melbourne and Adelaide the authorities are 
learning that the lines must not be made too rigid at first; conditions must be 
reckoned with in making regulations. There is no conscript service in art ; there can 
be no state prison discipline in new communities; the element of compromise with 
necessity and circumstances must exist. Yet good has been done. The South 
Kensington examinations are being held in the colonies with excellent results. 

Of the work done by the artists of Australia no final estimate can be made. With 
early days—that is, a quarter of a century ago—the names of Conrad Martens, 
Brierly, Chevalier, Prout, Terry, and Louis Buvelét are associated, and how little 
appreciated Australia knows. Like the poems of Kendall and Gordon, their pictures 
were without honour until the grass was growing over their graves, or until they had 
passed into a larger area of recognition in which Australian praise or blame was of 
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small account. In later days came George Folingsby, S. Glover, of Tasmania, John 
Gully, of New Zealand, Alex. Johnstone, W. C. Piguenit, an Australian by birth 
and in feeling, and the Collingridge brothers ; and still more recently, a large number 
of such earnest men as Charles Hern, Ford Patterson, C. Roberts, George Walton 
George Ashton, L. Hopkins, A. Fulwood, and others. In Sydney and Melbourne 
there are now two exhibitions of the Art Societies held in the year, and where 
once a handful of people, chiefly personal friends of artists, attended, thousands 
pay their shillings to see the couple of hundred pictures that represent the 
half-year’s work. It cannot be said that the artists have always been patient 
in their struggling life. Criticism and reproach have been levelled at govern- 
ment, people, and trustees of the National Gallery because of lack of support and 
patronage. Why did the governments not aid the societies ? Why did the trustees 
not purchase the pictures of Australian artists? Why had the Art Society of Sydney 
no representative on the Board of Trustees, of which not one member was an 
artist? These questions have been answered so far as Sydney is concerned with 
much satisfaction to all. The Art Society has received a grant, the trustees have 
bought several good pictures of Australian artists, and the President of the Art 
Society and a member of it also sit with the trustees of the National Gallery. It was 
not the protests alone that did it. Artists have done better work during the past five 
years, the societies have therefore advanced in importance ; and the newspapers of the 
colonies have loyally advocated the interests of local painters, and often have given ex- 
traordinary prominence to the work done by their organizations. The public are tempted 
yearly by Art Unions, which if not a very dignified kind of business on the part of the 
artists, serves at least to give them advertisement and to enlarge their constituency. 
And the happier order of things will come in time. With such of the public as have 
become art patrons there is a demand for subjects having Iccal colour and feeling. 
This is perhaps the best thing that could happen to theartists. It tends to make them 
more observant of home life and to humanise their work. A special room has been 
set apart in the Sydney gallery for the work of Australian artists. The light of 
larger appreciation rises but slowly in this land of little leisure and much money- 
hunger; but it rises. A token of this is the presentations of pictures to the 
National Galleries during the last few years. One gift has brought forth another. 
During 1889 pictures by Edwin Long, David Cox, and A. W. Holden were 
presented to the Sydney gallery. In the growth of the art feeling of the past half 
decade there are special influences to be considered. The Grosvenor Collection 
which came to Melbourne in 1888, the Loan Collection that drew vast crowds 
to the Centennial Exhibition in 1889, and the Exhibition by the Royal Anglo- 
Australian Society of Artists that was held in the colonies last year did good 
work for both students and people. They refreshed and inspired the former, and 
interested and excited the latter. And the healthiest sign of that interest and excite- 
ment is the improving character of the work of the last four years. The pictures ex- 
hibited now are of the life arounc ; they are honest in that at least. A distinguished 
literary man said not so long ago that there was nothing to paint in Australia. 
There is nothing anywhere that may not be painted if the eye that looks upon 
the world and all that therein is, really sees, and if the mind to which it reflects 
its impressions has the power of selection. A bullock-team on the Darling Downs 
is as worthy a thing to paint as an English wheatfield ; Govett’s Leap lends itself 
to stately power as much as the Highlands of Scotland ; and there are tints in the 
skies of the South and colours on the shores of Australian seas as full of beauty 
as any that ever rose before the eyes of a master. There is something more than 
a long monotony in Australian scenery. The man who really lives the life knows 
that. The true Australian knows it, and he is beginning to see what the office of the 
artist is. 

During the year 1890 the Trustees of the National Art Gallery at Sydney expended 
£6,530 in the purchase of works of art. Among the artists from whom oil-paintings 
were published are E. Waterlow, Marcus Stone, David Roberts, and John Brett. 

The London Committee of the Melbourne Gallery have purchased this year Mr. F. 
Dicksee’s The Crisis, one of the most notable of the Academy pictures, and J. W. 
Waterhouse’s Ulysses and the Sirens. 
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CHRISTABEL. 
‘* In silence prayeth she.” —COLERIDGE. 
ENGRAVED BY W. SPIELMEYER AFTER THE BRONZE BUST BY G. G. FRAMPTON. 





